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DUMPERS 



DUMPERS are Down Jumpers. 
Dumpers are warm. 
Dumpers are also: 
WINDPROOF, LIGHTWEIGHT 
and fit into a tiny stuff sack. 

Wearing a J&H Dumper is like 
wearing a long-sleeved tee-shirt, 
in fact at 300 gms, 
they're a similar weight! 

For Bushwalking, XC Skiing, 
Travelling, Cycling and 
even around town. 
DUMPERS ARE GREAT!! 



So, give your old 'Fibrepile' to the 
Salvos and get into some 
fashionable function. 
Dumpers by J&H. 



For the complete J&H story, 
please send this coupon: 




..Postcode.. 




IN A WILDERNESS 



COLD 

COMFORT 


The J&H Winter-lite's elegant 
simplicity and cold weather 
efficiency have made it the most 
desired snow camping bag in 
Australia. 

Superb down (check the loft!), and 
specialized fabrics keep the 
Winter-lite's weight 4>w (a genuine 
1675 grams), and its warmth 
Innovative design features maintain 
that warmth ALL NIGHT LONG. 



Down quality and practical 
innovation are just two of the reasons 
why so many people are prepared to 
pay a little extra for J&H. 

A J&H sleeping bag is a lifetime 
investment in warmth. 



If you'd like to find out more 
about our bags write for the 
J&H Sleeping Bag Buyers Guide. 
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_t‘arewell forests? 


The environmental issue of the 1990s 


EDITORIAL 


T he destruction of forests, more than 
anything else, is the major environmental 
issue of these final years of the millennium. 
According to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization's 
publication The Courier, it was estimated that 
by the late 1980s between 11 and 18 million 
hectares of tropical forest (an area larger than 
Austria) was being lost each year. (Note that 
this figure refers only to tropical forests and 
that tropical forests cover but seven per cent 
of the world's land area.) According to the 
same report, plantations are being established 
at only one tenth of the rate at which tropical 
forests are cleared. 

In Australia the plight of all forests, 
including tropical forests, is similar. I have 
written about this in previous Editorials in 
issues 20, 32 and 36, the last two referring 
particularly to Tasmania and East Gippsland, 
respectively. More recently, 'resource security' 
legislation has again brought the matter to 
public attention. There has been an upsurge in 
the efforts of the timber industry to 'educate' 
us through advertising on television and in 
the print media—we are told that we have no 
problem in Australia. According to the forest 
industry, logging (for saw-logs or woodchips) 
has nothing to do with the loss of Australia's 
forest cover; it is due rather to clearing for 
farming and housing. 'Less than 30% of 
Australia's...public native forests are 
managed for wood production' and the 
harvested portion of this 'is immediately 
regrown with more trees'. It is also claimed 
that logging is done responsibly under close 
government control, and that it is of great 
importance for Australia's balance of pay- 

Not surprisingly, environmentalists, 
including the Australian Conservation 
Foundation and Greenpeace, see things 
differently. Visitors to the Victorian Alps 
(where there is logging in some National 
Parks), for example, would find the '30%' 
claim hard to reconcile with the extent of 
logging there, not to mention the claim that 
harvested portions are 'immediately regrown 
with more trees'. If extensive 'bald' patches on 
the flanks of Mt Stirling and near Mt 
Tamboritha (both in north-east Victoria and 
both logged 30 years ago) are a criterion, this 
'regrowing' process does not apply to all 
logged country, and even where it does, the 
success rate is pretty meagre. 

ACF research indicates that all Australia's 
pulp-wood supply could be met from 
eucalypt plantations well within 15 years, and 
most saw-log needs within 30 years. Pulp-logs 
(for woodchips) have become the major 
commercial product from native forests. At 
the same time there is the imminent threat of 


a flood of such timber on the world market 
from six or seven million hectares of eucalypt 
plantations in countries including South 
Africa, Brazil and Spain. In the short term, 
however, the export of woodchips from 
Australian native forests is very profitable, 
, and the timber industry is desperate to log our 
forests while there is still a market. Yet this is 
a high-risk enterprise and the timber industry 
demands—and receives—favours from the 
government, such as direct financial 
involvement, subsidies, tax advantages, low 
royalties and 'resource security'. (These risks 
and the need for public subsidy beg the 
question, 'How could mills established to 
process woodchips from native forests be a 
good investment for Australia?') The real 
problem, as the ACF succinctly puts it, is that 
'guaranteed access to an underpriced and 
publicly subsidized resource—native 
forests—has removed the incentive for 
industry to transfer its operations to 
plantations'. With these extraordinary 
advantages legally enshrined in 'resource 
security' legislation, it will be even less likely 
that the timber industry turns from its 
short-sighted pillaging of native forests to 
hardwood plantation-based forestry with its 
intrinsic economic advantages, which include 
far higher growth rates and greater access¬ 
ibility than native forests. 

Far from providing economic benefit to 
Australia, the existing policy will cost us 
dearly, commercially as well as environment¬ 
ally. As Greenpeace puts it, 'You can never 
restore an old forest to its previous ecological 
status'. This view is apparently shared by the 
Resource Assessment Commission, as seen in 
its Forest and Timber Inquiry Final Report, 
released in April. The report mentioned 
wilderness protection, phasing out old- 
growth logging, and extensions to the 
conservation reserve as priorities. However, 
as the Wilderness Society points out, 'the 
report proceeds to utter not a single word on 
how to achieve an orderly transition from 
native forest logging to plantations'. The 
society also notes that the report makes it clear 
that over-cutting which resulted in massive 
job losses in some areas—and not con¬ 
servation—is to blame for forestry resource 
shortage. 

It is worth remembering that most of the 
balance of payments deficit associated with 
Australia's timber products is due to our 
heavy imports of paper. Until we can 
substantially reduce our paper consumption 
(currently averaging 165 kilograms a person 
each year in Australia, it is claimed), our 
native forests are likely to remain in a state of 
siege, in one way or another, well into the next 
millennium. 



Chris taking a break from crag-hunting in the 
Grampians, Victoria. 

A short story 

The article 'Silver Fox', which starts on page 
58 of this issue, is the winning entry in the Wild 
Tenth Anniversary Short Story Competition. 
It was written by Paul Campbell-Alien of 
Wollstonecraft, New South Wales, who wins 
the first 40 issues of Wild, bound in Wild 
binders with a full set of indexes, as well as an 
Outgear Daintree rucksack valued at $390. We 
expect to publish other entries in future issues. 
Our thanks go to all who entered the competi- 

Sweet talkin' 

In Wild no 43 I wrote that, starting with that 
issue. Wild was, and would continue to be, 
printed on recycled paper—except for the 
cover, for which a suitably heavy recycled 
paper was not available. Appropriate recycled 
paper is still unavailable, but we've been able 
to find a suitable heavyweight paper made not 
of wood but of a waste product from a farming 
industry—sugar-cane fibre left after sugar has 
been extracted. And the manufacturer claims 
that this material, called bagasse (which 
comprises approximately 70 per cent of the 
stock, oxygen-bleached, plantation-grown 
wood pulp being the balance), requires less 
energy to turn into paper than does wood. ■ 



Chris Baxter 
Managing Editor 
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WhyGamble? 

If you are lucky, a garbage bag might 
keep your things dry. But why take a chance? 
Tough, innovative vinyl packs, totes, bags, 
sacs and organizers with welded seams, tie 
downs, straps and easy closures seal out water 
day after day. Write for our free brochure or 
ask your dealer about 
Cascade Designs Dry Bags. 



Your seal of assurance 
Double closure strips seal 
bags easily and reliably 




DRYBAGS 


Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. 
Ph (08) 346 6061, Fax (08) 340 0675. 


SHO-SEALI 

THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX WATERPROOFING H 



The key to protecting leather is to maintain 
its natural properties. Products containing 
animal fats such as lanolin, goose grease 
and mink oil offer only temporary protection 
and after prolonged use break down leather, 
softening its fibres and weakening it until it 
loses its natural strength. Animal fats 
become rancid and decay leather. Animal 
fats were removed in the tanning process so 
the leather would not rot. Why would anyone 
put animal fat back into leather? 

To protect your leather use SNO-SEAL. 
SNO-SEAL is composed of bees waxes; 
natural waxes which do not decay or rot. 
Beeswax has been found in Egyptian tombs 
still protecting the treasures it had preserved 
for 2,000 years. SNO-SEAL penetrates 
leather, lubricating and waterproofing the 
fibres. SNO-SEAL lubricates with wax 
allowing the leather to breathe without 
softening the fibres beyond their natural 
state. Thus the leather retains its life for 
years. SNO-SEAL penetrates deep into the 
leather for maximum water resistance and 
lubrication. SNO-SEAL protects against 
drying out and deterioration many times 
longer than greases, oils and animal fats. 
ENJOY DRY FEET ALL DAY WITH 
SNO-SEAL, THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX 
WATERPROOFING. 


NEW! FROM 
SNO-SEAL 

For suede or 
brushed leather, 
nylon, cotton, 1 

canvas, and ' 

other fabrics 
SILICONE- | 

WATERGUARD 
by SNO-SEAL 
is the most j 

concentrated 
and effective 1 

water and stain | 

repellent 

available. ( 
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Alpine Guides Ltd 
P O Box 20 
Mount Cook 
New Zealand 
Ph (03) 435 1834 
Fax (03) 435 1898 


Victoria 

Outdoor Travel Centre 
Ph (03) 670 7252 


Queensland 

Back Track Adventures 

Ph (07) 368 4987 


New South Wales 
Wilderness Expeditions 
Ph (02) 956 8099 


South Australia 
Thor Adventure 
Ph (08) 232 3155 




CLIMBING SCHOOL 
GUIDED ASCENTS 
SKI TOURING 
TREKKING 
HELISKIING 


ALPINE GUIDES 
MOUNT COOK 

New Zealand's most experienced 
professional Guides 
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OR EAT SNOW-MAKER SPECIALS 


"jays 


BUY EARLY AND BRINC ON THE SNOW! 



SLEEPING BAG SPECIAL! 


GREAT SKATE DEAL! 



Kneissl Skate Ski 

Double sintered graphite base 
Normal price .$399 

Salomon 811 Skate Classic 

Normal price .$220 

SR Profil Binding 

Normal price .$79 

Normal package price $698 

A SUPER BARGAIN AT 

$4 

while stocks last! 

Save $249| 


Free standard silk inner sheet 
with all boxed-foot sleeping bags 


Available till 30 July 


$52.50! 


BINDINGS BARGAIN! 


Buy Fischer E99 Crown 
Metal-edged touring ski 
'The fastest touring ski' 
and pay only $15 for 
Rottefella Super 
Telemark Bindings! 


You pay $450 

Offer till 15 July 
OR 

while stocks last 


Save $87! 


20% OFF TELEMARK SKIS! 


BEGINNERS ! 


Take advantage of our 
Super Savings 
on 

single-camber Telemark skis 

and 

join Phil’s Telemark course at 
Hotham 16-23 August 


Ideal package! 

Fischer Europa Crown 
Alpina NNN 120 & NNN Bindings 

Great buy at $275! 


While stocks last! 


Enquire now... 


ring Phil on (03) 720 4647 


sum. 


SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 


115 Canterbury Road Heathmont 3135 Phone (03) 720 4647 































RAFT THE 
FRANKLIN RIVER 



5-, 10- & 12-DAY TRIPS 
November 1992 till March 1993 

RAFTING TASMANIA 

For bookings or enquiries, please contact: 
63 Channel Highway, Taroona, Tasmania 7053 
Telephone: (002) 27 8293 


HIMALAYA 


Send now for your 
free booklet on 
Adventure Holidays 
in 

NEPAL-INDIA 

TIBET-BHUTAN 


TLJrell 



mg 


tpany 



SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 



Rain Parkas and 




Overpants 


-\ 


Fleece Jackets 


\\ 


and Pants 




^ Gaiters 




Water Bags 

M 



Day Pack 
Fabric by 
) the metre 

Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 

OUTDOOR WEAR 

PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 


If you’re 
any good 

with 

a machete 
cut out 
this ad. 


So you think you're cut out for a Walk on the Wild Side? Off 
the beaten track in deepest Indonesia. 

You may come face to face with a 100 kilo orang-utan. Or take 
a walk through a floating village (where even the streets are made of 
wood). Or dine with a former head-hunter in his village longhouse. 

You'll be accompanied by expert Australian guides who know 
the country and speak the language. For a life-changing experience, 
send this ad to: Garuda Indonesia, 175 Clarence St, Sydney 2000. 
Phone: (02) 334 9900. Fax: (02) 290 3930. 


Name _ 



Garuda Indonesia 

Proud to welcome you aboard. 
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COMPLETE YOUR 


COLLECTION 


_ The following issues 

are still available for $7.95 each. 

1981 Cosmic County guidebook, Blue 
Mountains, New England, Tarana, Australian 
Capital Territory climbing, Frenchmans Cap, 
Twelve Apostles, Mt Cook. 

Jan-Jun 1989. Frog Buttress guidebook, 
climbing shoe survey, Mt Arapiles feature, Point 
Perpendicular, Blue Lake ice, Geoff Weigand. 
Jul-Dec 1989. Black Ians Rocks guidebook 
and central Grampians update, climbing rope 
survey, Taipan Wall (Mt Stapylton), organizing 
an expedition, the Candlestick, fiction. 

Jan-Jun 1990. Frenchmans Cap guidebook, 
harness survey, Malcolm Matheson, Dr Dark, 
beginners’ experiences, Grandes Jorasses. 
Jul-Dec 1990. Tarana guidebook, karabiner 
survey, big-wall climbing, Glenn Robbins, Mike 
Law humour. 

Jan-Jun 1991. Black Hill, Camels Hump and 
Hanging Rock guidebook, Mt Arapiles 
guidebook update, Aconcagua, environmental 
issues, fiction. 

Jul-Dec 1991. Sydney and the Sea Cliffs 
guidebook, Moonarie, protection, modem 
climbing, Arctic, accreditation. 

Jan-Jun 1992. Mt Stuart guidebook offer, 
camming device survey, Mt Buffalo, Nowra, 
John Fantini, Mt McKinley. 


Send your order with a cheque, money order 
or credit card details to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 
P0 Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181 
(use the order form in this issue), 
or phone (03) 826 8483 with your credit card. 


WALK THE 
DESERT RANGES 

The Larapinta Trail is a staged 
200 km walking track being 
developed through Central 
Australia's spectacular West 
MacDonnell Ranges. 

Stages 1 and 2 are now open - 
each an exciting 24 km or 
2 day walk across this ancient 
landscape. 

For more informa¬ 
tion contact the 
N.T. Conservation 
Commission, 

P.O. Box 1046, 
ALICE SPRINGS 
N.T. 0871. 

Ph (089)518 211. 


LARAPINTA 
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Getting 
there is 
only half 


Macpac Olympus 
Tapovan Base Camp 
Gangotri India 


At Macpac half-way isn’t far enough. 
We make tents as if our lives 
depended on it. 

, When you go where the Macpac 
tne tun Olympus goes, it’s nice to know you’re 
in a tent that’s survived just about 
everything up to Force 10, at the 
farthest reaches of the Earth. 

When the sun comes up in Monolith 
Valley, the Olympus Extractor ventila¬ 
tion system goes to work. It circulates 
fresh air through the tent. More air¬ 
flow means less condensation and 
more comfort. The Extractor vents also 
add an extra degree of dimensional 
stability. 



macpac 


We pitch and 
examine every 
Macpac tent be¬ 
fore it leaves 
our hands. So 
you can sleep easier, knowing that 
your Olympus will exceed our prom¬ 
ise: to give you a long-life 
bombproof shelter without 
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f ' Here's a bush and trail walking boot that will have 
_ ’ you feeling like you're walking on air. 

The new Aussie-made Rossi-Lite has air cushioning for 
both the heel and the ball of the foot. 

It's incredibly lightweight, yet super-reinforced in all the 
right places. And because the Rossi-Lite is made in Australia, 
it's made to fit Australian feet. 

Do your feet a favour... try on a pair of Rossi-Lites soon. 


Rossi Boots 


Work hard Play hard 








The Warmest, Lightest, 
most Compact Synthetic Bag 

• CLASSIC 2-2 layers for very cold conditions. 

Total weight l.3kgs. 

• CLASSIC 3-3 layers for extremely cold conditions. 

Total weight l.7kgs. 


Available at your nearest camping specialist store. 


LEADERS AND EXPEDITIONERS 

WANTED 

EXPEDITION EUNGELLA 
14 December 1992-14 January 1993 

An expedition for people between the 
ages of 17 and 25. 

Expedition Eungella will take place 
among the gorges, rain forest and 
tablelands of Eungella National Park 
in northern Queensland. Much of the 
park is true wilderness; few researchers 
have studied the flora and fauna here 
and the geology is completely 
unknown. We will be helping to fill in 
some of the gaps. 

Science qualifications or skills are not 
prerequisites for expeditioners but 
enthusiasm and the ability to work 
consistently in possibly difficult 
conditions are important. We are 
looking for science leaders as well as 
expeditioners, so if you think your 
qualifications are appropriate, let us 
know. 

Contact: 

ANZSES 

The Exploring Society 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park, 3206 
Phone (03) 690 5455 
Fax (03) 690 0151 


NICK CRADOCK 

U.I.A.G.M. Mountain Guide 
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Scrambled egg mix 
Damper mix 
Cream of chicken soup 
Beef soup 
Orange drink mix 
Chocolate drink mix 
Pasta & tomato sauce 
Chinese rice ’n’ chicken 
Pasta with chicken sauce 
Custard 'n' apple mix 
Pancake mix 
Trail mix 


The ENDURANCE FOODS range has been carefully developed 
to suit the tastes and needs of our children, families and 
professionals when enjoying outdoor activities. 

All meals carry full cooking directions and food content details. 
They can be purchased as a single-serve sachet or in bulk, 
from your nearest outdoor retailer. 


ENDURANCE FOODS 
24 Hinkler Road 
Braeside Victoria 3195 


Exclusively distributed by 


Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 
Fax (03) 417 1610 


X-Cpviffry Skiers Bushwdkers 



We stock the latest range of skis, 


W 

bindings; boots & poles for 
backcountry and Telemark skiing. 

We carry the best brands: 

SKIS ASNES, FISCHER, KARHU, SWALLOW 
BOOTS SCARPA, ALICO, ASOLO, ALPINA 
BINDINGS Rottefella cable, NNN Backcountry, 
Riva cable, Rottefella Super Telemark. 

Leki telescopic poles, Snow shovels, Snow pegs, 
Maps & Accessories. We use the gear we sell which 
^ \ is your assurance of buying the right equipment. 

BACKCOUNTRY SKI HIRE. 


Karhu XCD skis with NNN Backcountry boots 
and bindings 


We specialise in the latest lightweight gear for your outdoor 
adventures. Whether you require Tents, Rucksacks, Sleeping 
bags, Rainwear, Stoves, Abseiling gear or Accessories, we carry 
the best brands. 

Macpac, J&H, Berghaus, Scarpa, 

Outgear, Trangia, M.S.R., JanSport, 

Bluewater, Edelrid, Petzl, S.R.T. 

We offer you personalised 
knowledgeable service to help you 
purchase the correct equipment for 
your needs; naturally we offer the 
best prices too. <■ 

Advice is only a phone call away. ^ mss ^ . 



OPEN = 
7 

DAYS 


TwRITeToFoUR FREEMAN-ORDER CATALOGUn 

I 


I For extra information please tick the 
appropriate box: 


7 ^4lpspOft 1 


□ Travel pocks □ Backpacks □ Day packs 

_ □ Tents C3 Sleeping bogs □ Boots HKilNAMt 

| □ Thermal u/weor □ Thermal clothing □ Casual clothing surname 

| □ Rainwear □ Stoves □ Abseiling gear address. .. 

■ Fax: (02) 804 7251 


We deliver Australia-wide to your door by 
express courier. 


1045 VICTORIAROAD,WESTRYDENSW2114 Ph(02) 858 5844 
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Guaranteed To Keep You Dry 


GORE-TEX 


Outerwear 

Guaranteed To Keep You Dry 


W L Gore & Associates is committed to making world-class 
products. We invented the first ‘waterproof, breathable’ 
fabric—GORE-TEX, which is still first in the performance stakes; 
ahead by a country mile. From the very beginning we have 
maintained an unstinting research and testing programme to make 
even better fabrics and products. We still use two per cent of every 
production run of fabric for quality assurance and research and 
development testing. This has resulted in a virtual procession of 
improvements and innovations, such as our bi-component 
membrane which resists contamination by oils, Gore seam-sealing, 
and insert products such as Gore-Tex ski gloves 
and Seels®. In our testing we always strive to 
replicate real-life situations and, in many 
cases, have even had to invent the test 
methods used to measure our performance! 

The Gore Rain Simulator, our newest and best 
‘real-life test rig’, is the most comprehensive 
testing unit yet invented. 

Outdoors clothing is as varied as the things 
you can do outdoors. What you wear to stay dry 


and comfortable when you’re slogging along Tasmania’s South 
Coast Track on a bleak, windswept day is not the same as the 
lightweight shell you’d wear when skating on XC skis. So that you 
can select Gore-Tex apparel suitable for your specific outdoor 
activity, we have formed partnerships with the leading specialist 
outer-wear manufacturers in Australia and New Zealand, seeking to 
combine their great experience in designing functional clothing 
with our superior fabrics and our testing facilities. Together with 
our Partners in Performance® we have developed garments which 
are Guaranteed To Keep You Dry—each individual garment design 
has been tested, modified and re-tested until it 
meets the most uncompromising standards. 

Let It Pour. 

Before commercial production commences, every 
Gore-Tex outer-wear style is artificially aged by 
repeated washing, then subjected to the Storm 
Test—pummelled with pounding water; the 
equivalent of a 16 centimetre deluge. Only if the 
garment remains completely dry inside is the style 
passed for production. 



With our Partners in Performance we apply extraordinary standards for performance and precision to ensure that we make the best 
protective outer-wear in the world. 

Gore-Tex Partners in Performance for the rucksack sports 



KATHMANDU; 

















A series of ‘end-use icons’, incorporated into the Gore-Tex fabric 
identification label, is your guide to outer-wear specifically designed 
and tested for use in your outdoor sport or 
recreation. 

The tent icon represents the rucksack 
sports and designates clothing designed to 
handle the most extreme wilderness 
conditions. 

The skier icon indicates suitability for a 
variety of winter and snow-country uses. 

Consult the Gore-Tex User’s Guide 
attached to all ‘Guaranteed To Keep You 
Dry’ clothing as a guide to purchasing your 
outdoor clothing. 


We are so confident in 
our fabrics, partners and mutual testing that 
we back these products with the most comprehensive guarantee 
ever given in the clothing industry: 

GORE-TEX OUTER-WEAR IS GUARANTEED TO KEEP YOU DRY 
Look for the GUARANTEED TO KEEP YOU DRY logo as the 
hallmark of excellence in outdoor clothing. This logo, on the front 
of the Gore-Tex User’s Guide , is your assurance that the garment 
you are examining has undergone the most rigorous and 
uncompromising testing. It is guaranteed to keep you dry. 

For further information or service regarding Gore-Tex products 
phone Gore toll-free on 008 226 703. 


it’s the little things 
that count... 

Since our standards 
demand complete 
waterproofness, no 
detail is considered 
Every 
liner, or 
thoroughly 
tested. Every feature 
and design used is 
examined and 
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'Iceman' story a hot item 


43 days on snow and a chocolate bar 

Seldom has any Australian carrying a ruck¬ 
sack attracted the widespread attention that 
Brisbane medical student James Scott did 
when he was rescued by helicopter early in 
February after 43 days lost in the Nepal 
Himalayas. The story of Scott's separation 
from a trekking companion and his sub¬ 
sequent survival in an ice cave with only a 
chocolate bar and snow for sustenance earned 
him the sobriquet 'the iceman' and made 
headlines world wide—at least until entre¬ 
preneur Harry M Miller was charged by 
Scott's parents with the task of managing the 
release of information to the media. The 
subsequent difficulty in obtaining details led 
to speculation that the episode was a hoax, but 
reports of Scott's severely wasted condition 
and photographs of him in his Kathmandu 
hospital bed soon convinced most sceptics 
that his survival was remarkable indeed. The 
lengthy and expensive search for Scott was 
paid for by his family and was co-ordinated 
by his sister, Joanne Robertson, who flew to 
Nepal for the purpose. Scott is understood to 
be back in Australia and recovering. 




The Czech pair, Mirosoav Simek and Juri Rohan, 
won the men's C2 class at the second round of the 
canoe slalom World Cup, held in Launceston's 
Cataract Gorge during February. Either of their 
two runs would have beaten the field. Richard 
Bugg 

Hard-earned award 

Peter Treseder, tiger walker par excellence and 
an active supporter of search and rescue in 
New South Wales, was recently awarded the 
Medal of the Order of Australia for services to 
bushwalking. When the award was an¬ 


nounced on Australia Day, Treseder was ca¬ 
noeing across Bass Strait. See the item below 
for details. 

Circumnavigation for the Salvos 

David Hooton of Gorokan, New South Wales, 
intended to leave Terrigai Haven in a sea 
kayak on 15 May and hoped to be off the 
Queensland coast somewhere between 
Mackay and Cairns by the time this issue of 
Wild comes out. His plan is to circumnavigate 
Australia alone in a little less than a year and. 
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MELBOURNE'S LEADING CROSS-COUNTRY SKI SHOP 

WINTER SPECIALS 


HURBT! WHILE STOCKS LAST (OFFER CLOSES 31 AUGUST 92) 


Fischer touring 
package 


EMC Hiker 
Gore-Tex jacket 


• Country Crown skis $245 

• Salomon 611 boots $160 

• Profil Auto bindings $69 

WAS $474 

NOW $379 
SAVE $95 


Fischer skating 
package 


• LS Skate skis 

$230 

• Salomon 811 boots 

$220 

• Profil SL bindings 

$79 

WAS $529 


NOW $429 


SAVE $100 



Mont Telemark 
sleeping bag 

• Mummy design 

• 850 gm pure white 550 loft superdown 

• Down collar, draught tube and zip glide 

• Vertical chest baffles 

• Left- and right-hand zip options 

• Total weight 1.6 kg 
RRP $484 

OUR PRICE $424 

SAVE $60 


Pack-Master 
sleeping mat 

• Self-inflates in seconds 

• Tough, 200 denier Oxford nylon 

• Excellent insulation 

• Dimensions 51 x 183 x 3.8 cm 

• Weighs only 1.13 kg 
RRP $115 

OUR PRICE $95 

SAVE $20 



• Full zip, 3 /4 length 

• Draw-cord waist 

• Two large cargo pockets 

• Factory tape-sealed seams 

• Fully adjustable hood 

• Proven Gore-Tex fabric 

• Available in Red, Royal Blue and Forest Green 

ONLY $239 

FEATURE FOR FEATURE, THE BEST 
VALUE GORE-TEX ON THE MARKET 


PolarPlus and 
Polarfleece clothing 

• Many styles: half-zip, T-necks and pants 

• Fast-drying and wickable fabric 

• Warm when damp 

• Kids’ sizes available 

• Colours! Colours! And more colours! 

• Manufactured by Fairydown, Wilderness, 
Mountain High and Caribee 

FROM $85 TO $155 


Everwarm thermal 
underwear 

• Made in New Zealand 

• 100% polypropylene 

• Fast-drying and wickable 

• Warm when damp 

• All colours and sizes 


LONG-SLEEVE CREW NECKS 

$37.50 


LONG JOHNS 

$37.50 



BUY ONE THERMAL SUIT 
(ie BOTH GARMENTS) AND 
RECEIVE A FREE PAIR OF 
100% POLYPROPYLENE 
GLOVES SAVE $13.95 


Cigana XC 
Action Wear 

• Lycra pants and race suits 

• Touring and Telemark pants 

• The best XC clothing on the market 

• All colours and sizes 

• Custom-made orders available 
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by doing so, to raise money to assist the 
Salvation Army in caring for homeless and 
underprivileged children. Difficulties he 
expects to encounter on the 25 000 kilometre 
journey include turbulent currents in Torres 
and Bass Straits, crocodiles in the Kimberley 
region, and the inhospitable coastline of the 
Great Australian Bight. Hooton expects to 
return to Terrigal early in April 1993. 

Corrections and amplifications 

An item in Information, Wild no 44, refers to 
Mont Blanc (4807 metres) as 'Europe's highest 
mountain'. In fact, the highest mountain in 
Europe is Mt Elbrus West (5642 metres) in the 
Caucasus, Commonwealth of Independent 
States; Mont Blanc is the highest in the 
European Alps. 

The smaller Trangia methylated spirits 
stove is the 27-1, not the 25-1 as stated on page 
85 of Wild no 44. 


Katherine Gorge National Park 

The upper section of Katherine Gorge, above 
Djauan Valley, has been closed to walkers. 
This affects the Katherine Gorge walk 
described in the guidebook Australia's Ten Best 
Gorge Walks published with Wild no 40. It is 
now suggested that camp at the end of day one 
be made in Djauan Valley—one of the options 
described. A worthwhile day can be spent 
exploring the surrounding area before the 
river is followed downstream to the visitors' 
centre. This shortens the trip to three days. 
John Chapman 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Blue Gum Forest anniversary 

This year marks the 60th anniversary of the 
preservation of Blue Gum Forest in the Blue 
Mountains National Park. The forest was 
saved after bushwalkers raised money to buy 
it, and was gazetted as a public reserve on 
2 September 1932. This marked an important 
stage in the development of the conservation 
movement in New South Wales and coincided 
with the formation of the Confederation of 
Bushwalking Clubs. 

The confederation plans to celebrate the 
anniversary with a series of events. There will 
be a bush dance at Petersham Town Hall on 
Friday 4 September, and on 5-6 September 
there will be a 'Back to Blue Gum Weekend' 
with a bushwalkers' campfire on Saturday 
night, a formal gathering on Sunday morning, 
and a clean-up of the forest. Those interested 
in camping in the forest on the night of 
Saturday 5 September should contact the 
confederation as numbers will be limited. 
Further details: Robyn Arthur—telephone 
(02)8972270. 

Roger Lembit 

Wet Kanangra search 

During February, Bushwalkers Search and 
Rescue assisted in a search for two walkers 
who were overdue after attempting to walk 
from Katoomba to Kanangra Walls in the Blue 
Mountains. 

It was an extremely wet week; more than 
250 millimetres of rain fell during the search, 
and a team which left from Katoomba had to 


walk to Medlow Gap by way of Narrow Neck 
as flooded creeks prevented road access. The 
two walkers were f ound by a helicopter search 
after the weather cleared. Seventeen member 
clubs of the Confederation of Bushwalking 
Clubs took part in the search. 

RL 

Snowy Mountains epic 

Also during February, 12 bushwalkers, all but 
one aged in their 60s and 70s, were brought to 
safety after more than two days without 
shelter in the Snowy Mountains near Thredbo. 
According to reports, the party became lost on 
a day walk, and had only light clothing and 
very little food. Weather conditions in the area 
at the time were described as 'atrocious'. A 
member of the group, a man in his 60s, was 
killed by a falling tree. Three others had 
walked out and raised the alarm; two of them 
were able to help searchers, who found the 12 
survivors and the dead man that night. 

VICTORIA 


Four repeat Australia's hardest 
rockdimb 

For six years the Australian rockclimbing 
world had been wondering who would be the 
next climber to succeed on the route generally 
acknowledged as our hardest—Punks in the 
Gym (32), at Mt Arapiles. First climbed by 
Germany's Wolfgang Giillich in 1985 (see 
Information, Wild no 17), 'Punks' had until 
recently been repeated only by his country¬ 
man Stefan Glowacz (see Information, Wild no 
21), and had thrown off many challenges from 
Australians and from foreign visitors. Last 
year, British climber Andy Pollitt worked on 
the route for 29 days before conceding defeat. 

When Pollitt's compatriots Jerry Moffatt 
and Sean Myles arrived in Australia in March 
and headed for Mt Arapiles, it was widely 
tipped that Moffatt, at least, would give 
'Punks' a scare. The two soon found form and 
made many impressive ascents of hard routes, 
old and new, in good style. None the less, the 
relative ease with which Moffatt dispensed 
with 'Punks'—on only his second day of work 
on the route—surprised many. Moffatt rated 
the climb 8b+ on the French scale. 

Moffatt's success was not entirely unex¬ 
pected. Few locals, on the other hand, were 
prepared for the fourth ascent of 'Punks', 
achieved by little-known Slovenian climber 
Marko Lukic only a short time later, after three 
days of effort. Then followed ascents (the fifth 
and sixth, respectively) by Myles (five days) 
and, eventually, Pollitt! The four ascents were 
all in a four-week period. The first Australian 
ascent is eagerly awaited! 

River runner 

During January, Andrew Bodegraven of 
Sunshine paddled a kayak from Bombala, in 
south-eastern New South Wales, down the 
Bombala, Delegate and Snowy Rivers to 
Orbost, near the mouth of the Snowy in East 
Gippsland. Bodegraven, aged 47, paddled 
alone and had no support team. He left 
Bombala with enough food for seven days and 
completed the journey in five days and three 
hours. The rivers were high—a level of 2.1 
metres at McKillops Bridge on the Snowy— 
and many time-consuming portages were 


necessary but the flat sections were corres¬ 
pondingly fast. Bodegraven would like to hear 
from others who have made such quick trips 
on these rivers—telephone (03) 311 4740. 

Classic results 

The Subaru-Peregrine Summer Classic 
endurance event, held on Victoria's west coast 
on 8-9 March, was won by David Flockart 
from Andrew McDonald and Peter Flockart. 



British rockdimber Jerry Moffatt on the Mt 
Arapiles rockdimb You're Terminated (grade 31). 
Moffatt climbed the route on sight, placing nearly 
all protection on the lead—a style few could 
match—soon after his arrival in Australia during 
March. Glenn Robbins 

Jane Hall, Sian Adnam and Heather Kirk¬ 
patrick were the first three in the women's 
class. The second event in the Subaru Series of 
three, the Winter Classic, will be held as usual 
in the area between Omeo and Mt Hotham 
during August, and the concluding event, the 
Spring Classic, between Mt Kosciusko and 
Canberra during October. See Wild Diary for 
details. 

Lyre-bird count 

The annual count of lyre-birds in Kinglake 
National Park, organized by the group 
Friends of Kinglake, will take place this year 
on Sunday 5 July at dawn. The count is an 
important part of the monitoring of this 
species. Volunteers are needed. For more 
information, contact Philip Sharp—telephone 
(03) 434 5769. 
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in full zip design 
from Polartec 300 
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flap under zip 
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J we have many Polartec accessories available 
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PROUDLY AUSTRALIAN MADE 
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full zip and short zip 
5 . Made from Polartec 200 
fabric 


Polartec has been engineered for 
performance. Its advanced con¬ 
struction offers a fabric tough 
enough for hard outdoor use with 
a luxurious double faced pile. 
Polartec will take years of abuse, 
it will not stretch out of shape, the 
fibres do not absorb moisture and 
it stays cosy even when wet. It is 
easy to care for and keeps its 
appearance wash after wash. As 
you can see, we have designed a 
jacket for everybody, with its 
comfy feel and its hard wearing 
characteristics. Our range is ideal 
for hiking, skiing, sailing, travell¬ 
ing, streetwear. 

Polartec fabric only from 
Malden. 



Perth 

862 Hay St 
(09) 322 4774 


Cottesloe Hawthorn Melbourne 

31 Jarrad St 654 Glenferrie Rd 377 Little Bourke St 

(09) 385 1689 (03) 818 1544 (03) 670 3354 
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(047) 82 5999 (02) 267 8238 (07) 221 6756 


Fortitude Valley 
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(07) 252 9895 


Mail order PO Box 295 Broadway Qld 4006 Phone 008 077 067 


Morwell Canberra 
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Palm Beach Adelaide 
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Canoe spectacular 

On 22-23 February, Launceston's Cataract 
Gorge was the scene of round two of the 1992 
canoe slalom World Cup. Many paddlers 
regard the annual World Cup series as more 
important than the biennial World Cham¬ 
pionships. This round and the first of this 
year's five-round series, held in New Zealand, 
were the first canoe World Cup events ever 
staged in the Southern hemisphere. 

Around 6000 spectators watched 65 
competitors from 11 countries battle a course 
that some described as one of the most 
difficult, yet most exhilarating, in the world. 
The Hydro-Electric Commission released 
enough water from the Trevallyn Dam to turn 
the usual summer trickle into a grade-four 
torrent, and the boulder-strewn 350 metre 
course saw smashed boats, injuries (none 
serious) and much upside-down paddling. 
The Czechoslovakian team was very success¬ 
ful; Czechs secured the top three placings in 
two events and finished within the top three 
in two others. 

Czech Lukas Pollert, competing in his first 
international event, won the men's Canadian 
class in a time of 152.59 seconds from 
compatriots Jacub Pruher and Juraj Ontko. 
Australia's Peter Eckhardt finished fourth in 
the field of ten, 9 seconds behind the winner. 

Reigning World Cup champion Myriam 
Jerusalmi of France was aiming to consolidate 
her position at the head of the women's kayak 
table. Her chances improved when highly 
ranked German paddler Elizabeth Michelar 
suffered a spectacular capsize on the first of 
her two runs, broke her boat and injured a leg. 
But Michelar borrowed Jerusalmi's boat for 
her second run and produced a winning time 
of 167.04 seconds. Stepanka Hilgertova of 
Czechoslovakia came second by more than 12 
seconds, and Jerusalmi finished third, a 
further second behind. Danielle Woodward of 
Australia finished fourth, 18 seconds behind 
Michelar. 

The men's kayak class—the 'glamour event' 
—was closely fought; a mere 2.3 seconds 
separated the top six paddlers. Title holder 
and four times World Champion Richard Fox 
of Great Britain rolled on both his runs and 
was placed second behind countryman 
Melvyn Jones, who won in 139.43 seconds. 
Czechoslovakia's Lubos Hilgert finished 
third. Australia's David Borojevic was less 
than 4 seconds behind the winner in ninth 

1991 World Cup holders Mirosoav Simek 
and Juri Rohan of Czechoslovakia took out the 
C2 event in 159.26 seconds from two pairs of 
their team-mates, twins Petr and Pavel Stercl 
in second place and Jan and Tomas Petricek in 
third. 

Rohan attributed his team's success to a 
mild winter at home which allowed extensive 
training before the World Cup series and to the 
absence of some top European and American 
paddlers. 

The next round of the series was due to be 
held at Nottingham, UK, on 30-31 May. Canoe 
slalom will be a fully fledged Olympic sport 
for the first time at this year's games in Barce¬ 
lona, Spain. 

Richard Bugg 


Three accidents in 'the Reserve' 

The Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair National 
Park was plagued by misfortune during 
February with a death, a light-plane crash and 
a dramatic rescue. 

A 20-year-old Sydney man, Robert Foote, 
died after a 45 metre fall into a river below 
Boulder Falls in the southern part of the park 
on 11 February. 

Two days earlier, two rangers and two pilots 
had escaped with only minor injuries when 
their single-engined Domier aircraft plunged 
into the western edge of Waterfall Valley. Ice 
in the carburettor was blamed for the engine 
failure that brought the plane down on a clear 
day. The four walked from the wreckage to 
Waterfall Valley Hut, where they met a track 
worker with a radio. They were then taken by 
air to Ronney Creek near Waldheim and 
driven by ambulance to Latrobe Hospital as a 
precaution. The plane's owners hired a 
helicopter to remove the wreckage from the 

On 5 February two walkers were rescued 
from the eastern side of Cradle Mountain after 
a cold night out. Germot Heiser of Germany 
and Trudy Weibel of Sydney had become 
separated from their companions the previous 
day and had lost their way in deteriorating 
weather while trying to descend from Cradle 
Mountain to Kitchen Hut. Heiser slipped, fell 
eight metres and broke both ankles; Weibel 
was left 30 metres above him, unable to 
proceed. Rescuers on foot reached Weibel and 
winched her to safety before midnight; both 
walkers were flown out the following day. 

Paul Macpherson 

Not the World Cup 

During January, Peter Treseder made a quick 
double crossing of Bass Strait in a sea kayak. 
Starting at Tidal River, Wilsons Promontory, 
Victoria, he paddled non-stop for 38 hours to 
Cape Portland, Tasmania, where he rested. He 
made the return journey in two stages—from 
Cape Portland to the northern tip of Flinders 
Island, then on to Tidal River the following 

OVERSEAS 


Anniversary climb 

On 26 December 1991, four Australians 
climbed Mt Rolleston, near Arthurs Pass, New 
Zealand—100 years, to the day, after the first 
ascent. Three of the four, Morgan Woods, 
Julian McGee and Alex Hill, all aged 17, were 
members of the Sydney Grammar School 
Endeavour Club. They were led by Adrian 
Cooper and a New Zealander, Bill Hotter. Of 
the many climbing parties gathered to 
celebrate the centenary, theirs was the only 
one to climb both the high and the low peak of 
Mt Rolleston that day. The conditions were 
similar to those encountered on the first 
ascent: rain and very poor visibility. 

Family ascent 

Mountain guide Geoff Wayatt of Wanaka, 
New Zealand, took along his 17-year-old son 
Chris to carry his rucksack on a guided ascent 
of Mt Tasman (3498 metres) during January. 
The two—and a client—climbed the peak by 
Mt Silberhorn and the South Ridge. Chris is 
one of the youngest people to have climbed Mt 
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Tasman and the ascent is believed to be one of 
very few by a father-and-son team. 

Matching pair 

The first Southern Traverse multi-sports 
endurance event was held last November in 
New Zealand's South Island. Teams of five 
took between 40 and 78 hours to complete 312 
kilometres from Lake Ohau to Queenstown on 
foot, by raft and canoe, and on road and 
mountain bicycles. The event will be repeated 
over a slightly modified course in 1992, 
beginning on 19 November. 



David Flockart opening a lead on the opposition 
on his way to victory in the Subaru Summer Classic. 
Matt Darby 


The first Southern Crossing event took place 
in March. Individuals and teams of two, three 
and four crossed the South Island from Haast 
to Dunedin, a distance of 345 kilometres, over 
three days. Individual winner was New 
Zealander Steve Gurney, well known to 
Australian multi-sports enthusiasts. The 
Southern Crossing will be held again in 1993. 
Both events are organized by Geoff Hunt and 
Rachel Wheeler, PO Box 410, Queenstown, 
New Zealand. 

Will the real Southern Traverse please 
stand up? 

Four present and past members of the Austra¬ 
lian Special Air Service Regiment plan to 
traverse the Australian Antarctic Territory 
between late October 1993 and early 1995. In 
place of dogs and machines, they will use 
specially developed kites to propel them and 
their loaded sleds 2500 kilometres to the South 
Pole, where they will spend the winter before 
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Australia’s largest National Park, 
where there are 
no long-distance trails or tracks, 
where 

12 months of summer mean 
perfect pools, ideal for swimming. 

Kakadu is a land of 
wonderful waterfalls, 
gorgeous gorges, 
rugged rock forms 
and flourishing flowers. 

Kakadu is a land where thousands of 
Aboriginal rock paintings 
tell the story of the 
world’s oldest living culture. 

Kakadu is a wilderness. 

You can walk for days or weeks 
without seeing anyone except 
your own companions. 

Picture yourself 
sharing this wilderness 
with a small group of like-minded 
people and an experienced guide 
who will 

show you the most interesting 
parts of the areas where you walk, 
explain the many things you see and 
cook you a three-course meal every night. 

But always remember 

Kakadu is Aboriginal land 

You are Iheir guest. The traditional owners 
have closed particular walking routes in 
the past and may decide to do the same to 
others in future. Helicopter landings are 
no longer permitted for anything other 
than medical emergencies. Treat the land 
with respect; help to keep it accessible for 
future visitors. 

For full details of our Kakadu, Kimberley 
and Red Centre bushwalking holidays, 



Willis’s Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street Millner NT 0810 
Tel (089) 85 2134 Fax (089) 85 2355 


completing the journey. Their expedition goes 
by the name 'Southern Traverse' but should on 
no account be confused with a 312 kilometre 
jaunt across New Zealand. 

Himalayan news 

On 15 December 1991, Sydney climber War¬ 
wick Baird reached the summit of Ama 
Dablam (6854 metres), in eastern Nepal, by the 
South-west Ridge. It is believed that this is the 
first winter ascent by an Australian of an 
expedition peak in the Himalayas. Frank 
Moon reached Base Camp with Baird early in 
December but became ill and eventually had 
to return to Kathmandu. Baird then climbed 



Bob Killip and Brian Morrissey struggling towards 
their high point of 6800 metres on Kedarnath 
Peak, Gangotri, India, during the 1991 Indo- 
Australian Military Expedition. Zac Zaharias. 
Right, Chris Dewhirst (right) and Leo Dickinson 
about to pass over the top of Mt Everest by 
balloon. The photograph was taken by remote 
control with a suspended camera. Leo Dickinson 

alongside members of a South Korean 
expedition and reached the summit with one 
Korean and one Sherpa. He reports very low 
temperatures—an estimated -35 °C on the 
morning of the summit bid. Baird later 
rejoined Moon and the two travelled on to 
Europe. Ama Dablam had been climbed only 
once before by Australians; Lincoln Hall, 
Andy Henderson and Tim Macartney-Snape 
succeeded on the North Ridge in 1981. 

Early in October 1991, two Australian and 
three Indian members of the first 
Indo-Australian Military Expedition reached 
the summit of Kedarnath Peak (6940 metres), 
in the Gangotri region of India, by the North 
Face—perhaps the first time the mountain had 
been climbed by that route. Their success was 
marred by the disappearance of one of the 
Indian climbers, Havalder Yadav, during an 
epic descent. In addition, three climbers 
suffered frost-bite, and a planned attempt on 
nearby Shivling was called off. 

The expedition established a base camp at 
Tapovan late in September and made quick 
progress in the clear, cold post-monsoonal 
conditions. On 7 October, N D Sherpa and Zac 
Zaharias made the climb to the summit in nine 
hours from a camp at 5800 metres; Nevin 
Agnew, Bob Killip and Brian Morrissey 
reached 6800 metres. On the descent, ND 
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Sherpa triggered a slab avalanche which 
carried him 300 metres down a steep gully—to 
within two metres of the camp! He suffered 
only minor injuries. 

A second party, consisting of Yadav, Gurjant 
Singh and Mike Kilcullen, reached the summit 
late in the afternoon on 10 October. They 
descended in the dark and could not find their 
camp. Singh and Kilcullen spent the night in 
a snow cave with very little gear, at temperat¬ 
ures as low as -20°C. Yadav continued alone 
despite the protests of the other two, hoping 
to reach Camp One at the foot of the face, and 
was never seen again. In the morning Singh 
and Kilcullen, both suffering severe frost-bite 
to hands and feet, crawled to the tent—barely 
100 metres from their cave. They were helped 
down the mountain the following day and 
were eventually evacuated by helicopter with 
Morrissey, who was frost-bitten during the 
first attempt. Searchers failed to find any trace 
of Yadav. 

Unbeknown to many Australians, three 
Sydney residents have in recent years 
apparently climbed a number of Himalayan 
peaks, including Manaslu (8156 metres), the 
world's ninth-highest peak. Alexsov Ljube 
Trajce, Todorovski Kosta Dimitar and Zlatko 
Boris Sterjov, all members of an Australian 
branch of the Macedonian Alpine Mountain¬ 
eering Association, cut their mountaineering 
teeth in the European Alps and are experi¬ 
enced mountain guides. 



Everest the easy way? 

Chris Dewhirst, pioneer of many rockclimbs 
in Victoria and elsewhere during the late 1960s 
and 1970s, has since become an expert hot-air 
balloonist. On 21 October last year, he became 
the first person to pilot a balloon over Mt 
Everest (8872 metres), a feat three earlier 
expeditions had attempted without success. 
Dewhirst and British film-maker Leo Dickin¬ 
son took off from Gokyo, Nepal, and passed 
about 1200 metres above the summit of 
Everest, where they could see the footprints of 
Spanish and American climbers who had been 
there ten days earlier. A second balloon, 
hampered by burner failure, took a somewhat 
lower course over the South Col. The flight 
presented considerable technical difficulties, 
including very high temperatures within the 
balloons and oxygen deprivation for the 
balloonists—in spite of the use of breathing 
apparatus. On landing in the Rongxar valley 
in Tibet, both Dewhirst and Dickinson were 
thrown out of the basket as it bounced across 
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moraine, and Dickinson broke a rib. Dewhirst 
had to chase the balloon for three kilometres 
before he was able to climb back aboard and 
deflate it. 

Patagonian capers 

During January and February, three Austra¬ 
lians tried unsuccessfully to cross the South¬ 
ern Patagonian Ice Cap in South America. 
Geoff Butcher, Andrew Moulynox and Matt 
Walsh spent six days carrying heavy loads on 



Summer holiday? Andrew Moulynox and Matt 
Walsh hauling loads over the Tyndall Glacier on 
their attempted crossing of the Southern 
Patagonian Ice Cap. Geoff Butcher 

to the ice cap before donning skis and pulling 
sleds for five days into the centre of the cap. 
They encountered exceptionally strong 
winds—faster than 100 kilometres an hour at 
times—which blew into their faces instead of 
from behind as expected, and slowed their 
progress. Unable to make the necessary speed, 
the three were forced to abandon the crossing 
or risk running out of food. The unusual 
weather conditions were attributed in part to 
the eruption of Mt Hudson, a volcano north of 
the ice cap, some months earlier. The team 
established a base camp on the ice cap before 
turning back, and climbed and skied on 
several peaks around its eastern fringe. 

Arctic antics 

In February, New Zealanders Graeme Dingle 
and Kim Price, and Anatoly Chemashov of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States, began 
what they hoped would be the first circum¬ 
navigation of the Arctic Circle. Much of the 
journey, by land and sea, was to be made with 
powered vehicles, but it was to include a 
crossing of Greenland on skis and to finish 
with a descent of Alaska's Yukon River and a 
crossing of Bering Strait, both in sea kayaks. 

Even further north, at a latitude of more 
than 80", three Australians are planning a 350 
kilometre ski crossing of the northern ice cap 
of Ellesmere Island and an ascent, which 
would be the first by Australians, of Barbeau 
Peak (2604 metres). The three, Eric Philips, 
Richard Smith and Angus Rigby, have the 
support of an organizing committee of 
students from Timbertop, the 'bush campus' 
of Geelong Grammar School, near Mansfield, 
Victoria. ■ 
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GREEN PAGES 


tONFRONTATION IN 
TASMANIA 

East Picton protest met with violence 



Federal resource security bid fails 

All five of Tasmania's Green Independent 
members retained their seats in the recent 
election that bundled the Labor Government 
of Premier Michael Field out of power and 
installed in its place the Liberals under Ray 
Groom. The five find themselves in what 
Green Independent MHA Bob Brown calls a 
'hostile Parliament', without the balance of 
power they held before the election. 

Soon after his re-election. Bob Brown joined 
Wilderness Society protesters in the East 
Picton forests. They have been there since the 
middle of February in an attempt to halt the 
building of forestry roads into an area that was 
once part of Hartz Mountains National Park 
and is still listed on the Register of the 
National Estate, yet in December was deemed 
part of the 1.1 million hectare 'wood 
production zone' created under Tasmania's 
new resource security legislation. 

The society's peaceful blockade met a 
violent reaction: foremost among several 
incidents involving property damage was the 
destruction by fire of two cars belonging to 
protesters, an action attributed to 'pro-logging 
vigilantes' with guns and dogs. Protesters 
reported being afraid that the police would 
not act to protect them or to find the offenders. 
As Wild went to press, the blockade was more 
than two months old and continuing—the 
longest forest blockade in Tasmania's history. 

The East Picton forests are in an area of 
about 3000 hectares not far from Geeveston, 
and contain tall eucalypts hundreds of years 
old, myrtle, celery-top pine, Huon pine, and 
horizontal scrub. They have been recom¬ 
mended for inclusion in the Tasmanian 
Wilderness World Heritage Area. It is under¬ 
stood that the Forestry Commission's road¬ 
building activity is in preparation for 
cable-logging next summer. 

According to the March issue of the Daily 
Planet, the newsletter of the Tasmanian Green 
Independents, less than eight per cent of the 
timber taken from the East Picton forests will 
end up as sawn timber. Almost all the rest will 
be made into woodchips at the Triabunna mill 
and exported. 

For more information, or to become in¬ 
volved in the battle to save the East Picton 
forests, contact the Wilderness Society 
through the branch nearest you, or in Hobart 
—telephone (002) 34 9366. 

Meanwhile, it seemed that the Federal 
Government was determined to proceed with 
national resource security legislation, which 
would condemn much old-growth forest to be 
clear-felled and exported as woodchips. As 
Wilderness Society Director Karenne Jurd put 
it,, 'the greediest wheel of the industry...has 
squeaked the loudest and the Government has 
fallen over itself to grease it'. However, on the 


A creek in the Coolangubra wilderness, south-east 
New South Wales. The South East Forest Protec¬ 
tion Bill before the State Parliament may deter¬ 
mine its future. Rob Blakers 

eve of the Bill's expected passage through the 
Senate, Prime Minister Paul Keating an¬ 
nounced that his government would not 
accept amendments proposed by the Federal 
Opposition. These were intended to extend 
the scope of the legislation so that it would 
cover projects of lesser value than the 
proposed $100 million. Whatever the 
government's real motives, conservationists 
will welcome the respite from the rush 


towards resource security. We can only hope 
it will last, and keep up the pressure on 
politicians of all persuasions to ensure that it 
does. 

Clean-up goes multinational 

Clean Up Australia (see, most recently. Green 
Pages, Wild no 44) and the Commonwealth 
Environment Protection Agency have pro¬ 
duced a booklet of ideas and resources for 
people who want to contribute on a small scale 
to the better management of environmental 
waste. The message in There's Something You 
Can Do is fourfold: 'reduce, reuse, recycle and 
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buy recycled'. Copies can be obtained from 
local councils, or by telephoning Clean Up 
Australia on 008 021 890. 

Clean Up Australia, now four years old, 
recently entered into an agreement with the 
United Nations Environment Programme to 
extend the idea of community clean-up 
campaigns world-wide. Clean Up the World 
campaign is based in Sydney and hopes to 
establish regional offices in America, Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 

Better late than never 

At the beginning of February, newspaper 
advertisements announced the completion of 
a discussion paper entitled Wilderness in 
Australia: Issues and Options and invited 
comments on the plans it suggested for 
wilderness conservation and management. 
Copies were available from the Secretary, 
National Wilderness Inventory Steering 
Committee, GPO Box 1567, Canberra, ACT 
2601, and the address for submissions was the 
same. The advertised closing date for 
submissions was 27 March; in his review of the 
paper on page 91 of this issue, Brian Walters 
suggests: 'Send yours in anyway.' 

Bird Watch 

Bird Watch is a project being run in 
conjunction with the Royal Australian 
Ornithologists' Union which encourages 
school students to learn about birds and their 
local environment. Activities include bird 
counts, studies of bird behaviour and the 
annual 'twitchathon'. Schools around the 
country will be involved. For details, contact 
Graham Gales—telephone (057) 61 2124. 

Supporting wilderness 

Managing Editor Chris Baxter was pictured in 
the February-March issue of Wilderness News 
handing Wild's donation of $5000 to 
Wilderness Society Director Karenne Jurd. See 
Editorial, Wild no 44, for more details—and 
another picture. 

QUEENSLAND 


Bush near Brisbane threatened 

The largest unprotected area of bushland in 
south-east Queensland is threatened by 
development. Flinders Peak, 40 kilometres 
south-west of Brisbane, is surrounded by 
some 25 000 hectares of bush stretching from 
the Grampian Hills in the north-east to the 
Boonah-Beaudesert road in the south. 
Brisbane's western corridor has been 
developed relatively slowly, but this is 
changing with the rising cost of land 
elsewhere, and a big increase in population is 
expected over the next ten years. Two large 
housing developments are already planned 
for land adjacent to Spring Mountain. There 
are fears that the Flinders Peak area will be lost 
forever amid the advancing urban sprawl if it 
is not protected immediately. Moreton Shire 
Council, Ipswich City Council and local 
environment groups are urging the State 
Government to acquire the land as a matter of 
priority. Interested readers are asked to write 
to the Honourable Pat Comben MLA, Minister 
for Environment and Heritage, PO Box 155, 
North Quay 4002, with the same request. 

Bruce Boyes 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


South-east forests 

In 1969, the old-growth forests of south¬ 
eastern New South Wales were the first large 
section of Australia's forests to be allocated to 
export woodchipping. As this issue of Wild 
went to press, the South East Forest Protection 
Bill was before the State Parliament. The Bill 
would establish major new National Parks in 
the south-east and might provide the last 
opportunity to prevent the dismemberment of 


A new start for an old-growth forest? The 
aftermath of logging in Coolangubra. Russell 

the region's forests by clear-felling and 
woodchipping. 

Conservation groups including the Wilder¬ 
ness Society, the South East Forest Alliance 
and the Colong Foundation are mobilizing 
support for the Bill. They point to recent 
research which indicates that only ten per cent 
of the eucalyptus forest remaining in Australia 
is old-growth forest—on which many species 
of animals such as arboreal marsupials, owls, 
cockatoos and bats depend; that more than 40 
endangered species of fauna inhabit the 
south-east region; and that there are many 
Aboriginal historic sites, including campsites, 
burial places and ceremonial grounds, both in 
the mountains and on the coast, connected by 
traditional walking routes. (See Track Notes, 
Wild no 24.) 

The Resource Assessment Commission has 
concluded that the pristine values of 
old-growth forest are an irreplaceable re¬ 
source which logging destroys; that wilder¬ 
ness areas such as Coolangubra, Nadgee, 
Brogo and Genoa should be protected; and 
that plantations can and should replace native 
forests as a source of wood. In a special study 
of the region released in December, the 
commission found that the hardwood saw-log 
industry was not being managed sustainably 
and that the old-growth forests would all be 
cut down by 2012. The RAC also concluded 
that a pulp mill fed by the region's native 
forests would not be viable either ecologically 
or economically. 

A consultant's report conducted for the 
South East Forest Alliance indicates that the 


regional economy is strong and diverse and is 
not dependent on the hardwood timber 
industry. The timber industry, it states, needs 
to shift to the use of plantation-grown 
softwood and other sustainable activities. An 
additional 185 jobs would be available by the 
end of 1993 as a result, and 410 by 1998. About 
130 jobs would be affected by the reservation 
of 110 000 hectares of forest, and a two-year 
employment package to create new jobs for 
timber workers thus displaced would cost $28 
million. 


The South East Forest Protection Bill would 
provide long-term economic security for the 
region while protecting large areas of forest. 
Wild readers are urged to write to the 
Honourable Fred Nile and the Leader of the 
Opposition, Bob Carr, both at Parliament 
House, Macquarie St, Sydney 2000, asking 
them to support the Bill. For more informa¬ 
tion, contact Fiona McCrossin or Saul Le 
Tourneau at the South East Forest Alliance— 
telephone (02) 247 1737. 

Fiona McCrossin 

Gardens of Stone 

Conservationists are concerned by a proposal 
to extract more than 70 million tonnes of coal 
from beneath Mt Airly and the Airly Plateau 
in the northern Blue Mountains—part of the 
region known as the Gardens of Stone. Even 
the company that proposed the plan is said to 
acknowledge that the removal of coal on this 
scale would cause cliffs to collapse and land to 
subside (see photos in Information, Wild no 
21). Many of the stone pagodas that give the 
area its name would be damaged. The Colong 
Foundation claims that 35 million tonnes, half 
the coal the company proposes to take, would 
be sufficient to supply local demands for 
power generation; the other half could remain 
in the ground and thus damage to the 
landscape above would be avoided. The 
foundation would prefer that the Gardens of 
Stone be protected from mining altogether— 
the Airly Plateau is part of its 'Blue Mountains 
for World Heritage' proposal and would be 
included in a National Park under a plan put 
forward by the Colong Committee—but 
considers that partial extraction of the coal 
would be preferable to what is intended at 
present. 
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NPWS turns 25 

The NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service 
will celebrate its 25th anniversary during 
October and has extended an invitation to 
Wild readers to join in the festivities. Walks 
and other events will be held in National Parks 
Week, from 27 September to 5 October, and a 
month of special activities will follow. One 
memento of the celebration will be a book of 
NPWS history, a soft-cover guide to the 
characters, controversies and achievements of 
25 years of conservation. There are more than 
70 National Parks in the State as well as nine 
State recreation areas, 198 nature reserves, 
nine Aboriginal areas and 13 historic sites. 

Huts to go 

Two huts are to be removed from the Jagungal 
wilderness following an environmental audit 
by the Snowy Mountains Authority. The 
authority no longer needs the huts, which 
were built as part of the development and 
operation of the Snowy Mountains Scheme. 
Orange Hut, which lies to the west of the 
Kerries Ridge, and Derschkos Hut, to the 
north-west of Mt Jagungal, are both to go. 
Their removal has the support of many 
conservation groups in New South Wales. 

Roger Lembit 

Mounting tension 

Horse-riders are up in arms over the Wilder¬ 
ness Society's suggestion that Guy Fawkes 
National Park and Oxley Wild Rivers National 
Park be declared wilderness areas under the 
Wilderness Act. The 5330 kilometre Bicenten¬ 
nial National Trail—a track for horse-riders, 
cyclists and walkers, opened in 1988—passes 
through both parks; under the Act, horses are 
not allowed within wilderness areas. A report 
in the Australian newspaper during February 
outlined both sides of the dispute. Horse- 
riders point out that the track passes through 
18 National Parks with the approval of 
authorities, and claim that it has been a 
working stock route for 100 years without 
compromising wilderness values. A rep¬ 
resentative of the Wilderness Society, on the 
other hand, described the horse as 'an 
introduced animal of incredible weight cap¬ 
able of spreading weeds across an untouched 


Fall-out 

The political future of NSW Minister for the 
Environment Tim Moore hung in the balance 
as this issue of Wild went to press. Moore and 
Premier Nick Greiner were both censured by 
State Parliament during April over the 
appointment of Liberal-turned-independent 
member Terry Metherell to a well-paid job 
with the Environment Protection Authority 
and his consequent resignation from 
Parliament. At the time of writing, both had 
avoided being forced to stand down while the 
matter was investigated by the Independent 
Commission Against Corruption, and appear¬ 
ed to have no intention of standing down vol¬ 
untarily. 

VICTORIA 


Baw Baw tug-of-war 

The Department of Conservation & Environ¬ 
ment has prepared a proposed management 


plan for Baw Baw National Park. The closing 
date for public comment was 30 March. The 
plan is in two parts, entitled Proposed Manage¬ 
ment Plan and Resources and Uses, which can be 
obtained from the department for $8.00 and 
$5.00, respectively. Both parts are reviewed on 
page 93 of this issue of Wild. 

As Wild was going to press, the Alpine Resorts 
Commission released its Mt Baw Baw Strategy 
Plan. Without reference to the role of the 
National Parks and Public Land Division of 
the DCE as managers of the park, the ARC'S 
plan proposes extending groomed cross¬ 
country ski trails several kilometres into the 
park and promoting Baw Baw village as the 
point of entry to the Baw Baw Plateau—with 
a consequent trebling of ARC revenue from 
the region. 

LCC goes down to the sea 

Conservationists welcomed the announce¬ 
ment late last year that the Land Conservation 
Council was to carry out a study of Victoria's 
marine and coastal environment. The survey 
is considered long overdue and had been 
promised repeatedly by the State Govern¬ 
ment. Responding to the news, the Victorian 
National Parks Association's Director Doug 
Humann identified a widely recognized need 
to reconsider the attitude that the sea is 'an 
endless source of food [and] a bottomless 
sewer in which to dispose of human wastes 
and toxins'. 

Possums rezoned 

The VNPA's March newsletter reports that 
Minister for the Environment Barry Pullen has 
approved logging in more than 70 hectares of 
forest known to be habitat of Leadbeater's 
possum, the State's faunal emblem. It is 
understood that the Department of Con¬ 
servation & Environment has changed the 
definition of 'Zone V habitat for the possum 
and that fewer areas will now qualify. The 
VNPA is concerned about this change being 
made at all; about the manner in which it was 
made; and about the possibility—which the 
department apparently would not rule 
out—that more changes might be made in 
future to allow more of the possum's habitat 
to be cut down. 

New deal for roos 

The Department of Conservation & Environ¬ 
ment was criticized late last year for allowing 
the killing of kangaroos in Hattah-Kulkyne 
National Park outside the boundaries 
specified (see Green Pages, Wild no 44). The 
department has since prepared a new plan for 
reviewing the restoration of the park. This 
plan, to be supervised by an independent 
committee, has won the support of the 
VNPA—one of the most vocal critics of the 
unauthorized killing. 

Department of Timber Management 

A letter from Jill Redwood of Bonang, 
published in the Age newspaper on 11 Febru¬ 
ary, accuses the Department of Conservation 
& Environment of hypocrisy in building a 
forest walkway to promote the natural beauty 
of Errinundra National Park while allowing 
similar forests just outside the park to be clear- 
felled. The letter reads in part: 'The depart¬ 
ment's name belies the fact that 40 per cent of 
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its budget is channelled into timber manage¬ 
ment and only 10 per cent to conservation pur- 

An article from the same paper during 
March reports that the department's commer¬ 
cial forestry operations are under investiga¬ 
tion by the auditor-general and are expected 
to record losses this year of between $12 
million and $15 million. 



Della Forster at the Hackett tree, near Powell- 
town, Victoria—recently torched by vandals. 
David Tatnall 


Tree vandalized 

The 'Flackett tree', a 400-year-old mountain 
ash 20 kilometres from Powelltown in the 
Central Highlands, was damaged by vandals 
in mid-January and may have to be cut down. 
Sump oil or some other flammable liquid was 
poured into a hollow near the base of the 87 
metre tree and set alight. 

The tree is named after Melbourne natural¬ 
ist Des Hackett, who studied Leadbeater's 
possum, then lately rediscovered, in the 
surrounding forest. In May 1991, a number of 
environment groups including the Upper 
Yarra Conservation Society built a walkway 
and a viewing platform in the area of the 
Hackett tree. 

David Tatnall 

Rivers Bill passed—with amendments 

Victoria's Heritage Rivers Bill was passed by 
both Houses of Parliament during April only 
after the Opposition forced a crucial amend¬ 
ment: Cabinet will now have the final say over 
the construction of dams on rivers covered by 
the Bill. The VNPA praised the Opposition's 
support for the Bill but criticized the amend¬ 
ment. If the Opposition has no intention of 
ever building a dam on the Mitchell or any 
other heritage river, why leave Cabinet the 
option of doing so? 

Alps for World Heritage 

The VNPA has produced an informative 
bulletin in support of World Heritage 
nomination for the Australian Alps. People 
interested in obtaining a copy should contact 
the VNPA—telephone (03) 650 8296. See Wild 
no 40 for a detailed article by Geoff Mosley 
arguing in favour of the nomination. 

Square eyes 

During March and April, the Wilderness 
Society mounted an exhibition in Linden 
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The hottest news in sleeping bags is the extra warmth and comfort you get with new Quallofil 7 insulation. Because now, every 
microscopic fibre contains seven tiny holes that trap more air, and more warmth. Plus a special coating on the fibres means they never 
clump together the way down does. Like all three Dacron® insulations, Quallofil 7 is durable, non-allergenic and machine washable. 
But most importantly, it keeps Its warmth even when wet. So when you're buying a sleeping bag, 
remember that the best just got better, and look for the Dacron Quallofil 7 label. Then you'll 
know you can get a good night's sleep anywhere. Without being kept awake by chattering. 
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Gallery, St Kilda, of paintings donated by 
more than 70 Australian artists. All works in 
the '10 Square' exhibition were made on pieces 
of plantation-grown plywood ten inches (25 
centimetres) square. The exhibition's patron 
was Arthur Boyd. 

TASMANIA 


That blasted cave! 

Despite well-organized protests by the 
Wilderness Society, which culminated in a 
'sit-in' in Exit Cave, staff of the Division of 
Mines and Mineral Resources carried out 
blasting at Benders Quarry in the Tasmanian 
Wilderness World Heritage Area on 5 
February. There were protesters within 100 
metres of the blast site at the time, and it is 
alleged that the blast took place without a 
warning siren beforehand as required by 
department safety regulations. Organizers of 
the protest had refused to release details of the 
numbers or the locations of those sitting in the 

One caver was arrested by security guards 
while marking a track through bush around 
the quarry, then taken to Dover police station 
and charged with trespass. His case has been 
adjourned; the outcome may hinge on 
whether it is in fact possible to trespass in a 
World Heritage Area. 

The future demand for supply of limestone 
from the quarry is understood to depend on 
the decision of a Federal Ministerial 
Committee which is considering the question 
of mining in the World Heritage Area. 
Minister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment 
and Territories, Ros Kelly, made a statement to 
the effect that if the negative impact of 
quarrying on Exit Cave should be proved, the 
Federal Government ought to act to stop it. 
Officials from the Department of Parks, 
Wildlife & Heritage are monitoring the effect 
of quarrying on invertebrate cave fauna and 
on water quality in Little Grunt Cave. 

The State Government is believed to be 
happy that mining should go ahead since it 
does not have enough money to pay 
compensation. It anticipates a claim of $4-5 
million if mining were to be stopped, a figure 
based on a 1989 Mines Department report. But 
that report presumably valued the operation 
on the basis of contracts at the time; now that 
Benders does not have any current contracts, 
the real figure is more likely to be $1.3 million, 
as reported in Green Pages, Wild no 44. 
Tasmania's Minister for Parks, Wildlife & 
Heritage, John Cleary, has said that he believes 
the Federal Government should foot the bill 
for compensation. 

Stephen Bunton 

Cradle Mountain plans 

A group of developers has plans for a $4.5 
million resort at Cradle Mountain to compete 
with the existing Cradle Mountain Lodge. It 
would be built on a section of elevated rock, 
overlooking dense forest, with views toward 
Cradle Mountain, on 240 hectares of private 
land which includes the air-strip, less than ten 
kilometres from Lake Dove. Planned accom¬ 
modation ranges from luxury units in a 
three-storey lodge to cabins and hostel-style 
housing. Should the project be approved, 
work might begin before the end of 1992 and 


be completed by mid-1994. Twenty-eight 
full-time jobs would be created in the 
completed resort. The cabins at Cradle 
Mountain Lodge do not have telephones, 
television sets or radios; the new units would 
have all these modern amenities. 

Private vehicles will be banned from the 
road to the Lake Dove car-park under a new 
management plan for the area. A shuttle-bus 
service will be introduced to ferry passengers 
from the Cradle Mountain visitors' centre to 
Waldheim and Lake Dove, a distance of about 
eight kilometres. More than 150 000 people 
visited Cradle Mountain last year, and it was 
feared that the unsealed road to Lake Dove 
would not be able to cope with continued 
traffic in such quantities. 

Paul Macpherson 

Limited addition 

Freycinet National Park on the State's east 
coast has been enlarged by 1500 hectares with 
the addition of the Friendly Beaches region, 
which had been under threat of sand mining. 
Newly incorporated are 1000 hectares of beach 
and coastal land and 500 hectares of forest. 
News of the additions to the park was well 
received by many conservationists but the 
Wilderness Society and the Tasmanian Con¬ 
servation Trust were angered that another 
6000 hectares of forest adjacent to the National 
Park were not included. 

PM 

Good news while it lasted 

The February issue of Wilderness News, the 
magazine of the Wilderness Society, gives a 
pat on the back to the metals exploration 
company Billiton, a subsidiary of the Shell 
group. Billiton had applied for a licence to 
explore near Mt Murchison in western 
Tasmania, an area which contains rain forest 
widely regarded as worth preserving and 
which overlaps the society's proposed 
Western Tasmania National Park. After meet¬ 
ing with Wilderness Society representatives, 
the company withdrew the application. It 
appears, however, that another company 
eager to take Billiton's place has since taken 
out an exploration licence covering some of 
the same territory. 

The new order 

It wouldn't have happened ten years ago. The 
Wild fax machine recently spat out a note from 
Warwick Hadfield, a publicist with the 
Hydro-Electric Commission: 'I couldn't let 
another issue go by without a mention!' The 
missive that followed concerned a new centre 
set up in Hobart to study energy management 
and to disseminate information on energy and 
its efficient use around the country; but the 
real story, it seems to us, is in the change of 
style the former 'evil empire' has undergone. 
As they say: there's no such thing as bad 
publicity. Will that do, Warwick? 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Young environmentalists 

The Environmental Youth Alliance, which 
claims to be 'the fastest growing, most active 
environmental group for young people in 
Australia', held its third national conference in 
the Adelaide Hills over Easter. One of its aims 


was to produce a charter to be taken to the 
United Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 
June. See the item below for details. For 
information about the EYA in Adelaide, 
telephone (08) 231 6982. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Kimberley park proposal 

The Wilderness Society has produced a plan 
for an Aboriginal-owned Wilderness National 
Park and Marine National Park in the 
northern Kimberley region, in the north-west 
of the State. According to society campaigner 
Peter Robertson, the plan would protect 2500 
kilometres of coastline and give the Kimberley 
a park on a par with Kakadu, the Great Barrier 
Reef, the Daintree rain forests and South-west 
Tasmania. The plan was launched in March by 
well-known British naturalist David Bellamy. 

OVERSEAS 


France suspends nuclear testing 

During April, conservationists welcomed the 
announcement by French President Francois 
Mitterand that France would suspend testing 
of nuclear weapons in the South Pacific region 
for one year—and perhaps permanently. The 
news was especially gratifying for Green¬ 
peace. French nuclear testing was the target of 
Greenpeace's first action in 1971; since then, 
the international organization has cam¬ 
paigned continually against the testing pro¬ 
gramme and mounted nine protest expedi¬ 
tions into the vicinity of Muroroa and 
Fangataufa atolls, where the tests took place. 
Between 1960 and 1989, Greenpeace says, 
France exploded 169 nuclear devices, 41 in the 
atmosphere and 128 underground. All tests 
since 1975 had been done underground. 
Greenpeace has emphasized how important 
public pressure has been in persuading the 
French Government to change its mind. When 
announcing the move. President Mitterand 
challenged other countries which conduct 
nuclear tests—the UK, the USA and China—to 
join the moratorium. 

Greenpeace has contributed to two other 
important environmental initiatives recently 
—the 50-year ban on mining and minerals 
exploration in Antarctica (see Green Pages, 
Wild no 42), and a United Nations resolution 
banning drift-netting (see below). 

Getting the drift 

Surveillance of fishing fleets by Greenpeace 
vessels has been important in bringing the 
practice of drift-getting, and the indiscrimin¬ 
ate killing of marine life it causes, into the 
public eye. In Wild no 38, it was reported that 
Japan was to cease drift-net fishing operations 
in the South Pacific, and that South Korea had 
already done so. Now Japan has announced 
an agreement with the USA which specifies 
that it will stop drift-netting altogether from 
December 1992, and Taiwan is also said to be 
ready to abandon the practice. An 
international moratorium on drift-netting 
proposed by the United Nations is due to take 
effect in July, and the Japanese and Taiwanese 
moves are seen as causes for optimism that the 
moratorium may eventually be a success. 
Meanwhile, Greenpeace reports, European 
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ADVENTURE HOLIDAY 
ON THE MURRAY RIVER 



Down the long, idyllic reaches 
and fast rapids of the mighty Murray, 
camping and calling in on the small 
river towns and river pubs 

3-DAY CANOE TOUR 
65 kilometres $95 per canoe 

★ Self-guided; detailed maps (1:25 000) 

★ 2-person canoes (you bring 
camping gear and provisions) 

Please contact: 

U PPER MURRAV 
experience! 


Borris and Margaret Andersen 
WALWA, VIC 3709, AUSTRALIA 
Phone: (060) 37 1226 Fax: (060) 37 1228 
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YOU ARE 
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MAPS 

COVERING ALL AUSTRALIA BY 

AUSMAP 

AUSTRALIAN SURVEYING AND LAND INFORMATION GROUP 
Brochures on a comprehensive 
range of maps and addresses of 
stockists are available from 
AUSMAP Sales, PO Box 2 
BELCONNEN, ACT 2616 
Phone: 008 800 173 
Fax: (06) 201 4367 
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Freeze-dried Foods 

More than 70 different dishes to serve two or 
four people—including Astronaut Ice-cream 

Exclusively imported by Richards McCallum A/Asia Pty Ltd 
Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 Fax (03) 417 1610 


1 


Ml • ASPIRING 



GUIDES 





Directed by NZ’s most successful U.I.A.G.M. Guides - Mountaineers 
Guy Cotter, Nick Cradock and Paul Scaife. We have created the following 
courses to introduce you to modern alpinism through courses in the Mt 
Aspiring National Park. 


ALPINE STYLE 
COURSE 

State of the art alpine 
climbing techniques 
10 days - only NZ $1700 


MOUNTAIN SKILLS 
COURSE 

Sound mountaineering 
techniques. 

7 days-only NZ $1300 


GUIDED ASCENTS 
Guiding on NZ’s major 
peaks - Mt Cook, Mt 
Tasman, Mt Aspiring, Mt 
Tutoko etc 


For more information contact - Mt Aspiring Guides, Wanaka Booking Centre, 
PO Box 177, Wanaka, New Zealand. Ph (64 3) 443-7930, Fax (64 3) 443-8876 
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Community countries still practise drift-net- 
ting in the North Atlantic Ocean and the Baltic 
Sea. 


A REVOLUTION ! 

THE WORLD'S FINEST SLEEPING BAGS 

THE BEST MATERIALS: MONT will only use proven, super-light, silky-soft 
fabrics with ultra-high thread counts. Only high-lofting duck and goose downs 
qualify for manufacture into MONT sleeping bags, ensuring the best 
performance and comfort levels in the world. 

THE PERFECT DESIGNS: MONT has developed the most extensive range 
of tapered rectangular, specialist box-foot and rectangular models available in 
small, standard and extra-large sizes with innovative and test-proven features. 
THE ULTIMATE TESTS: Performance is paramount. From Antarctica to the 
Sahara, from Kakadu to Kosciusko, nature’s ultimate testing grounds have 
proved the qualities and standards of MONT sleeping bags time and time again. 


Through an uncompromising dedication to quality and design, MONT has 
developed a reputation as a world leader — and The Best Down Under. 
MONT EQUIPMENT stands alone in performance, quality and durability, 
making it the best value for money available. We stand by our product and 
fully guarantee it. Write to us now for your complete MONT catalogue. 

AUSTRALIAN MADE : AUSTRALIAN OWNED 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

. STATE. POSTCODE. 

SEND TO : MONT CATALOGUES, P.O. BOX 995, QUEANBEYAN, NSW, 2620. 



HOOD 

DRAWCORD: To 
optimise your 
comfort and control 
heat loss from the 
head region. 


RECESSED 

DRAWCORD: 

Only MONT offers 
you the extra comfort 
of this original MONT 
innovation. 


TUCK STITCHING: 
For stronger and more 
durable baffle 
construction. 


ZIP TAPE: 
Optimises zip 
operation. 


BOX WALLED: For the 
optimum efficiency and 
versatile design. 


• BAGS JOIN: Bags 
pair to give you a 
sensible place for two 
i.e. two usable hoods 
on the ground. 


COLLAR MUFF: 
MONT was the first 
in Australia to 
introduce this 
innovative heat¬ 
controlling feature 
to its standard 
range. 


• ZIP DRAFT 
TUBE: Prevents 
heat loss and cold 
spots along the 
zips. 


Important business in Rio 

Nuclear tests, drift nets and much more will 
be discussed at the Earth Summit, a meeting 
of world leaders organized by the United 
Nations Conference on Environment and 
Development in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, during 
June. According to a report in Time during 
March, the summit has been set the daunting 
task of planning measures that will halt the 
degradation of air, land and water and protect 
the many animal and plant species that face 
extinction. It is expected that the results of the 
meeting will include an 'earth charter'—a set 
of guidelines for environmental protection 
and responsible development—and interna¬ 
tional treaties to control climate change and 
limit the continuing loss of biodiversity. 
Observers of meetings leading up to the 
summit, particularly from Greenpeace, were 
concerned that the USA, in particular, seemed 
unwilling to offer proposals or to set targets 
on important questions such as limits to the 
production of carbon dioxide and other green¬ 
house gases. There was widespread disap¬ 
pointment at US President George Bush's 
announcement that the domestic election 
campaign was too pressing and that he would 
not be attending. 

Representatives of 50 developing nations 
met in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, during April 
to discuss shared concerns on the environ¬ 
ment in the hope of presenting a unified front 
at the summit in Rio. The countries of 'the 
South' were expecting pressure from develop¬ 
ed countries, which provide most of the 
money for developmental aid, to improve 
their management of environmental prob¬ 
lems. Australia's Minister for the Arts, Sport, 
the Environment and Territories, Ros Kelly, 
attended the Kuala Lumpur meeting. 

The hidden cost 

The recent Winter Olympiad at Albertville in 
the French Alps has focused attention on the 
damage done to the Alps in the name of sport. 
The Economist reported during February that 
construction of ski pistes and roads for the 
games required the felling of 24 hectares of 
forest, the excavation of nearly a million cubic 
metres of earth and the diversion of a section 
of the Isere River. And residents of La Plagne, 
the site of the Olympic bob-sled course, were 
'given gas masks to protect them from toxic 
ammonia fumes released by ice-making and 
cooling equipment'. Whilst Australia's Alps 
are never likely to host the Winter Olympics, 
they experience some of the other malaises 
found in Europe's ski areas: soil instability 
resulting from earth-moving to build roads, 
car-parks and ski runs; loss of vegetation; 
weekend traffic congestion and its attendant 
problems. The Economist article mentioned the 
difficulties faced by environment ministries 
who must try to conserve the Alpine 
environment while industry ministries 
finance new skiing infrastructure. Sounds 
familiar. ■ 
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NEW IMPROVED 


ALREADY FAMOUS 



W A R A T A H with hood 


■ 



EXCEPTIONAL 


VALUE $149 


Shoulder muff 

internally 

draw-corded 


Spacious draw- 
I cord hood 


Barrel design 
spring-loaded cord 
grip toggles 


Internal draw- 
cord in hood for 
greater comfort 
& insulation 


Scotchgard protected (25/75%) 
down & feathers (750g) to 
retain high loft even 
when humid 


100% natural 
cotton 230 thread 
untreated for 
greater comfort 


Nylon 265 thread 
downproof breathable 
repellent 
finish 


Independent 

bottom 

zipper 


Gently tapered 
for greater warmth, 
lower weight & yet 
plenty of foot room 


Draft tube 
entire length & 
past toe hole for 
complete sealing 


OPTIONAL EXTRA-AII ROMAN down bags 
can be upgraded for colder conditions 


Side zipper allows 
for left & right hand 
bags to be joined 
together - zipper 
has lifetime 
unconditional 
guarantee 


construction for 
greater stability 




Let ROMAN help you make 
the right choice... 

ROMAN manufactures over 60 different models 
of sleeping bags. 

ROMAN research has produced a colour coded 
map of Australia to guide you in making the 
correct choice of sleeping bag for the appropriate 
season & locality. Ask to see the map and fully 
documented brochure at your local dealer. 
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Help for the geographically embarrassed, by Paul Atkinson 


Y ou have tried a short cut across country, 
and now you're not sure where you are. 
Suddenly you realize that all the maps, 
compasses and protractors in the world are of 
little help if you don't know how to use them. 
Lesson one: to begin to find your way out by 
navigation, you need to know your position 
on the ground in relation to the map exactly. 
Lesson two: it will be easier if you have kept 
tabs on your position by constant reference to 
the map on the way in. Yes, you need some 
navigation skills. But it's not too late to learn, 
so let's get started. 

First, what is a map? It's a plan of the 
ground and of what's on the ground. Let's 
hope that you have a correct map of the area, 
and that it's as up to date as possible. You will 
have checked this before you set out—or will 



Distance = 8200 metres 


Figure 1. Measuring distances usings linearscale; 
distance A-C is 8200 metres. 
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Figure 2. The shed—grid reference 102545. Use a 
romerto divide up each grid square. 

Those strange hieroglyphics on your map's 
surface are known as 'conventional signs'. 
Much will be revealed if you compare them 
with the legend in the margin which 
surrounds the map. If you've been monitoring 
your position, you'll see that the shed to your 
left looks like this: V; and that the well next 
to it is represented by a blue '•'. There are 
conventional signs for all manner of man¬ 
made features. 

Marginal information will also tell you the 
area's magnetic variation, map details (title, 
type, edition and sheet number), the titles of 
adjoining maps, how reliable your map is, its 
scale, and so on. This information is import¬ 
ant. Never discard it to reduce the size of your 



Figure 3. Contours and slopes—concave/convex (top); uniform; and convex. 



Figure 4. Contour shaping. Use contours to 
identify features. 

The scale of your map is represented by a 
'linear scale' or by a 'representative fraction' 
(for example, 1:100 000)—and, often, by both. 

A linear scale is an aid to measuring the 
distance between points on your map (see 
Figure 1). To the right of the scale's zero point 
are marked primary divisions of 1000 metres, 
while to the left of zero are secondary 
divisions of 100 metres. 

Besides using dividers, a ruler or a length of 
string, there is a simple method of measuring 
distance on your map with a pencil and some 
scrap paper. 

To measure a direct line, simply lay the 
paper against the two points, mark then- 
positions on the paper and then check the 
distance between marks on the linear scale. 
The same principle applies to uneven 
lines—such as a winding track—except that 
the measurement should be made in a number 
of sections. (See Figure 1.) Place the paper at 


the beginning (A) and mark at the first bend 
(B). Pivot the paper around B until C can be 
marked. Then check against the linear scale as 

The representative fraction expresses the 
map distance as a fraction of the same distance 
on the ground. For example, one kilometre 
(100 000 centimetres) of road is represented by 
one centimetre on a 1:100 000 map. 

Interesting? Yes, but how would you make 
your position intelligible to the State 
Emergency Service? Simple. At the top and 
bottom of your map are numbers. They read 
from left to right (west to east) and correspond 
with lines drawn vertically, called eastings. 
There are numbers to the left and right, too. 
These read from bottom to top (south to 
north), and the lines which run between them 
are called northings. At this point, it might be 
an idea to check a map to make sure that you 
are not confused, before we go on. 

Eastings and northings are also known as 
grid lines and they intersect to form grid 
squares. On a 1:100 000 map each grid square 
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Leave the Road... 


reliable 

companion 


When you’ve got a Brunton ... 
you’ve got MORE than just a compass. 
Since 1894, Bmnton has a proven history of 
compass excellence. Our compasses are guaranteed 
accurate; expedition proven; field reliable; carry a Lifetime 
Warranty; aroused by the U.S. Army; the U.S. Forest Service 
and others the world over... the professional’s choice. 


ASK for Bmnton! Brunton 

MADE IN U.S. A. 



YH 


Maps and 
guidebooks for 

• Bushwalking / 
& hiking 

• Canoeing 

• Cross-country 
skiing 

• Fishing & boating 

• Camping 
WORLD MAP 
SPECIALISTS 



Hours: Weekdays 9 am-6 pm, Saturday 9 am-1 pm 



Melbourne Map Centre 

740 Waverley Road, Chadstone, Vic 3148 
(near cnr Warrigal Road) 

PHONE (03) 569 5472 


HISHWMXMG 

MAPS 

Bushwalking in New South Wales 
this winter? Don’t wander off 
aimlessly. Get a map from the 
Land Information Centre and you 
won’t lose your cool in the bush. 



Land Information Centre maps are 
great for any activity; walking, XC 
skiing, canoeing, camping, 
climbing or simply driving. No 
matter what you want to do or 
where you want to go, we’ve got 
you covered. 

Our maps can be obtained from 
many newsagents and bookshops, 
camping outlets, National Parks & 
Wildlife Service, or direct from the 
Land Information Centre. 
!■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
| For further information, and your free ‘Catalogue 
g of NSW Maps’, write to Land Information Centre, 

■ PO Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or phone 
g (063) 32 8200, fax (063) 31 8095. Send $2.00 
g for a copy of the CMA Map Reading Guide. 

■ Name_ 

\ Address_ 
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covers one square kilometre and each side of 
the square represents 1000 metres. 

Your position will be somewhere within one 
of these squares and can be expressed as a grid 
reference. First find the square in which that 
shed next to you appears on the map. Using 
the adage 'go along before going up', locate 
the easting immediately to the west of the shed 
and write down its number (10). (See Figure 
2.) This is the western boundary of your grid 



Trace up the easting until you stumble upon 
the northing which forms the southern 
boundary of the square. Write the number 
next to the first one (54). You have now 


Figure 6. Using a protractor to plot grid bearings 
from east to west (left) and west to east. When 
heading for a feature on a creek or road, aim off. 

identified grid square 1054 by the numbers of 
the lines that intersect at its south-west corner. 

A four-figure grid reference only places you 
within one square kilometre but you can use a 
six-figure grid reference for greater accuracy. 
Imagine that your grid square is divided into 
100 smaller squares. The idea is to estimate in 
which of these small squares you (and the 
shed) are located. The procedure is identical to 
finding a grid square, only this time you add 


Figure 7. Resection. The smaller the triangle of 
error, the more precisely you know your position. 

to the easting (10) the number of the line which 
forms the western boundary of the small 
square (2). The easting is now 102. The same 
procedure is used for the northings; in Figure 
2, your northing now becomes 545. The 
six-figure grid reference (within an area of 100 
metres square), therefore, is 102545. Practise 
this procedure a few times. 

An eight-figure grid reference is even more 
accurate (down to ten metres square) and can 
be produced in the same way, but this is an 


uncommon refinement and for our purposes 
six figures will suffice. 

For those of scientific mind who don't like 
estimates, a romer can be used to assess the 
small scale locations accurately. Simply mark 
the ten secondary divisions from the linear 
scale on a scrap of paper and use this against 
the grid lines (inset. Figure 2). Some com¬ 
passes are marked with romers. 

So far, so good. But what about the terrain? 
The ground is not flat like the map. We can 
match man-made objects with conventional 
signs, but what about hills, and their shape, 
height and slope? This is called 'relief'. 


There are three ways of showing relief: 
hachures, hill shading and contours. 
Nowadays contours are the most widely used 
because they show both height and shape. 
However, good maps will combine shading, 
which provides good definition of shape, with 
contours. 

A contour represents an imaginary line 
linking together all locations equal in height 
above a fixed base (normally sea level). They 
are the wiggly brown lines on your map. 

Contours close together show steep slopes, 
those further apart indicate gentler gradients, 
while evenly spaced lines show uniform 
slopes. Each contour has a specific height, so 
the height difference between lines is the same 
despite the apparent distance on the map. This 
height difference between contours is the 
'vertical interval' and is recorded among the 
marginal information. (See Figure 3.) 

Contour patterns show the shape, height 
and gradient of particular ground formations 
or features such as hills, knolls and saddles. 
(See Figure 4.) 

Now you are able to express grid references, 
to measure the distance between them and to 
read relief, but how do you find your way 
across country from point A to point B? First 
you must understand the relationship 
between 'the norths' (there are three of them) 
and the cardinal points of a compass. 

True north points to the geographic North 
Pole. Magnetic north is the locality to which a 
compass needle points. It is close to the North 
Pole but its position varies each year. Grid 
north is the distant point at which all those 
eastings intersect. The angle between 
magnetic and grid north is called the magnetic 
variation and must be included when 
converting a grid bearing, from the map, into 
a magnetic bearing for use with your 
compass—or vice versa. 

The cardinal points are North, South, East 
and West, and there are 12 intermediate 
positions. There are two types of graduation 
marks. One is based on degrees (the imperial 
measure); the other, on mils (metric). You 
might come across either system. Figure 5 
shows the relationship between cardinal 
points, degrees and mils. 

A metric map may be used with an imperial 
compass and protractor and vice versa. The 
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NEW ZEALAND 
SKI TOURING 


ALPINE RECREATION NZ 

New Zealand’s premier 
ski touring operation 

NEW BROCHURE FOR 1992 
NOW AVAILABLE 

XC • TELEMARK • ALPINE TOURING 

FILM NIGHT 

hosted by GOTTLIEB BRAUNELWERT 

Director & chief guide. 

18 June. Reservations essential. 

AUSTRALIAN CENTRAL RESERVATIONS 
PASSPORT TRAVEL 

320 Glenferrie Rd, Malvern, Vic 3144 
Tel: (03) 824 7183. Fax: (03) 822 3956 
Free call 008 337 031 
State representatives: 

SYDNEY: Exodus Expeditions (02) 552 6317 
CANBERRA: Action Travel (06) 249 6122 


Nepal— 


ep 

New Zealand 

Join one of our Q 
varied nature/adventure 
trips during 1992-93 

New Zealand — South Island 
National Parks 
Nov/June 1992-93 

3-10 days — Wilderness Walking, Coastal, 
Alpine Crossings, Rain Forests, High 
Country, World Heritage Parks, Nature 
Tours & Guided Treks. 

Nepal — Rolwaling Valley 
March 6-28 1993 

A 15-day trek into this remote and beautiful 
region. Traum Bau Glacier, Tso Rolpo 
Lake, Gaurishankar • Porter support • Fully 
escorted • Kathmandu • Hong Kong 
• Singapore. 

KARAVAN ADVENTURE TREKS assc 
GREG MILLER HOLIDAY SHOPPE 

117 Harris Cres, Christchurch 5, 

New Zealand 
Phone 03 352-2177 

Write now for bookings and information ^ 


Camping below the snow line 


• 2-3 person expedition tent 

• Classic tapered tunnel 
architecture 

• Three Easton arches in 
reinforced sleeves 

• Shock absorption on all 
3-7 hold-doum points 

• One large, one small 
vestibule 

• Access at three points in 
both skins 

• Total ventilation control 

• Seam-sealed, pitch-first outer 

• Separate, detachable inner 

• Sealed, stress-free, easily 
replaced tub floor 

• Complete insect barriers 

• Full valence option available 

• 10-year field history 

LOOK FOR THE WE LOGO... 


Wilderness Equipment 

PO Bax 83, Fremantle, M 6160 

Uncompromised Design 


Word 


When ski touring, your 
weather protective layer 
needs to allow plenty of 
action. Our two piece ski 
touring suit allows dynamic 
movement even while you are 
wearing many layers. Our 
Stratus Jacket and Drop Seat 
Alppettes are made of Gore- 
Tex fabric. 


GORE-TEX 

COMFORT IN ACTION 

GORE-TEX 


-5 uMm adiuiteMk, 

■fixed hood 

S/ovsed nek fir 
gree-W artiadadliori 
of yew bead. 

fixles**! enfty uxdyreof 
Security pocket- ficabriny 
4jCtlioy\ drmS -aUtevos -freedom 
of moi/emeef tiff cUrtcfu>eS 
etaatia zed draco wrd oJa 


We teach sound and competent 
navigation to all users of the 
outdoors—from novices through 
to professionals. Learn to move 
surely in untracked country where 
there are no well-trodden paths or 
signposts. 



























SUUNTO 

COMPASSES 

YOUR BEST 
FRIEND IN 
THE BUSH 



When you’re finding your way in 
unfamiliar terrain, you need a trusty 
companion. Every Suunto compass 
has the reliability that comes from 
years of good breeding. 

Look for the steady, fast needle 
action of Suunto’s easy-to-read 
compass faces. See the accuracy and 
durability of a Suunto compass, the 
specially selected materials, jewelled 
bearings, tungsten steel components 
and superior finish. Feel and 
compare Suunto’s anatomical 
design. 

You’ll see why more and more 
people depend on Suunto. No 
companion is more reliable. 

SUUtyTO 

Suunto Compasses are 
proudly distributed by 
OUTDOOR SURVIVAL Pty Ltd, 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, 
Victoria 3175 
Phone (03) 793 4288 
Fax (03) 794 0750 
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problem here is that the magnetic variation 
will have to be converted from one type to the 
other—and such conversions can lead to 
inaccuracy. 

The magnetic variation at the date the map 
was produced is indicated in a diagram in the 
marginal information. The annual variation is 
also listed. So, for example, if in 1989 the 
magnetic variation was 8 ° east, and the annual 
variation is 20' (one-third of a degree) east, 
then in 1992 the magnetic variation will be 9° 

To calculate the grid bearing, first draw a 
pencil line connecting the shed on your left to 
your destination. Let's suppose it is a well 


relate them to your map, you can use a 
resection. Simply calculate the back bearings 
from each feature and draw a line. Where the 
lines converge is the triangle of error. Your 
position is within that triangle. (See Figure 7.) 

There are two main types of compasses: the 
prismatic and the protractor. You can shoot a 
back bearing only through sights provided 
with the prismatic. To explain the use of the 
compass in detail is beyond the scope of this 
article so be sure to get your supplier to advise 
you, and buy only the best you can afford. [See 
Wild no 32 for a survey of compasses for 
bushwalking.] Make certain that you know 
how to use your compass before you go bush. 


LEG 

FROM 

TO 

GRID 

BEARING 

MAGNETIC 

BEARING 

DISTANCE 

GOING 

1 

GR102545 

GR142564 

65° 

56° 

1700 m 

Creek (1000 m) 

2 

GR142564 

GR140530 

185° 

176° 

1500 m 

Steep gradient 

3 

GR140530 

GR102545 

290° 

281° 

2000 m 

Thick timber 


Figure 8. Navigation data sheet. List the details 
of each section of the route beforehand. 

which you have measured to be 1700 metres 
away. Next, place the '0' point on your 
protractor over the shed, ensuring that the 
protractor base is running directly north 
(following an easting). You can read the 
bearing along the graduated edge of the 
protractor where the line protrudes beyond. 
(This can be done with a protractor-style 
compass by laying the side of the base along 
the line between your shed and the well and 
rotating the capsule to align the north arrow 
with the nearest easting.) 

In Figure 6, for example, the grid bearing 
(A) is 45 degrees. If you are plotting in the 
opposite direction (east to west IB]) simply 
reverse the protractor and read the inside 
graduations. 

To convert this to a magnetic bearing you 
must subtract the magnetic variation from the 
grid bearing. You can remember this with the 
help of the acronym GMS, or Grand Ma's 
Socks, for 'Grid to Magnetic: Subtract'. In this 
case, 45 ° (grid) - 9 ° (variation) = 36 ° (magnetic). 
With your compass you will follow a bearing 
of 36 degrees. 

If you are taking a magnetic bearing from a 
feature you can see and wish to plot on the 
map, the procedure is reversed. In this case, 
remember MGA (the sports car): from 
Magnetic to Grid, you Add the magnetic 
variation. 

A back bearing provides the direction from 
a visible feature back to your location. If the 
magnetic bearing to the feature is less than 
180° (3200 mils), then add 180° to calculate the 
back bearing. For a magnetic bearing greater 
than 180°, subtract 180 degrees. For example, 
a magnetic bearing of 45° (800 mils) converts 
to a back bearing of 225° (4000 mils). (See 
Figure 5.) 

Back bearings are useful for pin-pointing a 
position on your map if you are unsure of your 
location. As long as you can recognize two or 
three dispersed features on the ground and 


You must be aware of compass error, both 
that peculiar to an individual compass or its 
user and that caused by local magnetic 
attraction. Compass error, if unchecked, will 
lead to inaccurate navigation and, ultimately, 
to geographic embarrassment. 

Individual compass error may be small, but 
it should be recorded and compensated for. 
Local magnetic attraction can be caused by 
metallic objects or mineral deposits that are 
close to the compass. The source of attraction 
must be removed (if possible) while the 
compass is in use. 

Now that you can confirm where you are 
and where you want to go, you can plot a bear¬ 
ing and set your compass. You can also meas¬ 
ure the distance and read the ground so that 
you know what the going will be like. How¬ 
ever, there are some final points worth noting. 

First, you don't necessarily need your map 
once you have plotted your course. You can 
break your route down into sections and list 
the sections, bearings, distances, as well as 
obstacles to be encountered, on a sheet. (See 
Figure 8.) This is simpler than referring 
constantly to the map and saves time, so plan 

Secondly, if you are navigating to a creek or 
road junction, it pays to 'aim off'—to follow a 
bearing that will bring you out to the left or 
the right of the intersection. When you reach 
a road or a creek, you will know which way to 
turn for the intersection. (See Figure 6 B.) 

Thirdly, convert distances to paces and 
count paces as you go. You can work out 
beforehand how many paces you take to 
cover, say, 100 metres. Then, if you stop 
half-way along a section, you will be able to 
calculate where you are by the number of 
paces you have taken. 

Fourthly, it helps to have someone else in 
the party check your navigation and pacing. 
Remember, it's not wise to go bush alone. 

Happy navigating! ■ 


taught navigation nfrecrurts and 1 t"o ^icers^of the 
Australian Army and the Royal Australian Air Force. 
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M y bushwalk through Kakadu 
National Park was to be a 16-day 
trip in the wet season. Eight of us left 
Darwin, a strange mixture of five 
nationalities with differing experiences of 
bushwalking. Only Ron had walked in 
Kakadu before. All of us were eager to 
explore a world not many are fortunate 
enough to see. 

When we arrived at the South Alligator 
River, someone suggested a swim, but 
after Ron told us that it was best only to 
swim where we could see the bottom— 
for fear of crocodiles—no one was game 
to dive in. 

We set off along the banks of the South 
Alligator River towards our first camp¬ 
site at Koolpin Gorge, soon leaving the 
South Alligator and walking next to 
Koolpin Creek. After a perilous crossing 
of an old, disused mining bridge with 
cross-members that had rotted away and 
with only two slender steel beams span¬ 
ning the river, we pushed on towards 
Koolpin Gorge in earnest: two and a half 
hours through three metre high spear 
grass; sharp seeds falling off the grass to 
become firmly, and sometimes painfully, 
embedded in the socks of those without 
gaiters. The vast quantities of water we 
drank were insufficient to keep up our 
fluid level in the heat and humidity, and 
to see the reflection of a cliff face in the 
still waters of Koolpin Gorge was a relief. 
The red sandstone cliff glowed orange in 
the late afternoon sun. We forgot all 
about crocodiles as we plunged into the 
water. Luckily, only the relatively 
harmless freshwater crocodile frequents 
these waters; we saw none that day. 

The birds chorused loudly at dawn; we 
continued up Koolpin Gorge in bright 
sunshine, passing a succession of 
waterfalls with large, circular, rock-lined 
plunge-pools, picking our way over 
boulders, then climbing high up the 
gorge sides to get around the falls. At the 
top of one waterfall, Gillian slipped on 
the smooth, wet rock and was swept 
downstream. She barely avoided plum¬ 
meting over the top of the falls. 

Not yet acclimatized to the heat and 
humidity, we stopped several times for a 
refreshing swim. After lunch it was up 
the side of the gorge to a lovely, cool cave 
with superb Aboriginal paintings. Just as 
the Aborigines must have done in times 
past, we relaxed in the shade while the 
sun beat down. 

Over the next couple of days, as we 
walked beside Koolpin Creek on our way 
to Twin Creek, we began to adjust to the 
climate; meanwhile, camping next to a 
small tributary of Koolpin Creek, we 


David Coe looking every centimetre the well- 
dressed tropical bushwalker in front of Jim Jim 
Falls. Opposite, Coe again, a day later. Behind 
him the flood-plain of Jim Jim Creek stretches 
away to the Arnhem Land escarpment. Edouard 
Spicher 

cooled down by sitting in the stream and 
pouring water over our heads from our 
coffee mugs. 

All our meals were cooked on open 
fires—fuel stoves are not required in 
Kakadu—and although it did not cool 
down in the evening, we sat around the 


fire. The nights were so warm that we 
had to leave the fly-sheets off our tents to 
stop them from becoming saunas, but 
some protection was necessary from the 
mosquitoes that buzzed incessantly 
against the netting—such as stringing up 
a mosquito net and a fly-sheet. 

We passed through pleasant, open 
woodland and forests of tall eucalypts 
and myrtles the following morning. 
Heading down Twin Creek, a side-track 
took us to a Tost city' of fragmented, 
overhanging rocks that form temple-like 
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structures which provide pleasant shade 
and cooling breezes. The paintings under 
almost every overhang were among the 
best we saw. One is of a rainbow snake, a 
central character in many dream-time 
stories associated with rain and flood. 
Others show different spirits including 
figures with yam heads; the yam was an 
important part of the Aborigines' diet. 
Spectacular X-ray style pictures show the 
internal organs and bone structure of an 
animal along with its external features. 
Common animals such as kangaroos, 
barramundi and crocodiles are depicted 
and there are several pictures of the 
pig-nosed turtle; white observers appar¬ 
ently did not spot the turtles in Kakadu 
until 1973. We also saw pictures of thyla- 
cines, or Tasmanian tigers. 

Continuing downstream towards Twin 
Falls, we camped that evening beside the 
creek and walked the following morning 
into a deep, red sandstone gorge promin¬ 
ently layered in terraces. Here is the 
Amphitheatre, a wide, tumultuous 
waterfall with a huge pool at its base 
where the river turns at a right angle. 

After playing in the exhilarating water 
for a while, we moved on reluctantly, 
boulder-hopping through the gorge. We 
struggled across the fast-flowing water 
in several places where a cliff face barred 
our progress; at one point we floated our 
packs across the river on our air-beds and 
swam alongside still wearing our boots. 
The green ants that occupy every other 
tree in plague proportions were the 
greatest hazard. They would leap on to a 
passer-by and embed their mandibles in 
soft skin, usually in the back of the neck. 
Revenge was literally sweet, though; 


Kakadu 


green ants can be eaten—they are rich in 
vitamin C and taste of lemons. 

We left our camp at the top of Twin 
Falls at first light to scramble up a nearby 
rocky outcrop for a classic view of the 
Arnhem escarpment and the huge 
flood-plain below. Although we had to 
enter through a narrow passage called 


The group enjoying the view of the escarpment 
from the top of Twin Falls. Right, taking a break 
in a patch of monsoon forest. Far right, floating 
packs across the plunge-pool below Twin Falls. 
David Coe 

the Chimney, no more than half a metre 
wide and without decent footholds, to 
explore the top of Twin Falls, it was well 
worth the effort. After climbing down 
among the top two levels of falls, we 


could look over the edge of the 100 metre 
high main falls and between the tall, 
steep sides of the gorge to the expanse of 
the flood-plain beyond. 

We struggled back up through the 
Chimney and made our way down to the 
base of the falls where spray has created 
a small tropical rain forest, then floated 


our packs across the plunge-pool to a 
fine, sandy beach. There we had a brief 
play in the falls—we didn't find out till 
later that a large saltwater crocodile had 
been spotted here. As the deep gorge 
prevented further progress on land, we 
loaded our packs on to air-beds and 
floated gently downstream to our next 
campsite, where chattering fruit bats 
nested just above us. In the morning we 
headed off with day packs along the 15 
kilometre four-wheel-drive track to Jim 
Jim Falls. Not a very exciting walk, but 
the sight of the 200 metre high falls 
through a deep gorge in the escarpment 
made up for that. We could already feel 
the spray coming off the rocks one 
kilometre from the falls. The current 
discouraged me from swimming in the 
main plunge-pool; my colleagues 
Edouard and Mats tried desperately but 
without success to get under the cas¬ 
cading water. 

The next day was tough. We battled 
through dense spear grass on the 
flood-plain for four hours, then climbed 
up a rocky gully for a magnificent view. 
In Jim Jim Falls Gorge, 30 kilometres 
away, the falls now appeared as a thin, 
white ribbon on the ancient, red 
sandstone escarpment. We pushed on to 
camp at the top of Surprise Falls with 
superb views and a crystal-clear pool to 
ease the day's aches and pains. 

Walking through pleasant woodland 
country the following morning, we came 
across a lovely patch of monsoon forest 
with trees that provide a cooling, 
protective canopy for the lush, 
broad-leafed plants below. Only the 
singing of birds broke the calm of this 
refreshingly cool and peaceful forest. 
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Unfortunately, more and more of these 
pockets of monsoon forest are being lost 
because of bushfires. The debate whether 
the land should be burnt deliberately, as 
is current practice, or nature left to take 
its course continues. 

The forest landscape gave way to a 
very rough, rocky area where water has 
sliced into fault lines and joints in the 
sandstone over millions of years to create 
a criss-cross pattern of crevices in which 
dense, scrubby vegetation grows. 
Slowed down by the rough country and 
the heat, we still managed to find a 
shaded spot beside a stream where we 
could lunch and pushed on to our 
campsite at Graveside Falls when it was 
a little cooler. 


and a cliff beside the pool i 
excellent diving platform. 

A good night's sleep and w 
downstream towards the main < 
scrambling over boulders and s 
row ledges by the water's edge 
ger here of bodily harir 
was seriously at risk as the smallest slip 
would have made us very wet. A climb 
up the side of the gorge revealed a 
two-storeyed shelter with galleries of 
Aboriginal art—bedrooms with a 
world-class view straight up Cascades 
Gorge. 

The following day we climbed back on 
to the escarpment through thick 
monsoon forest in a deep gully. The 
going was made somewhat easier when 




escarpment as it was lit up by the setting 
sun, and it was easy to imagine dream¬ 
time stories being created. Much of the 
escarpment is deemed sacred and is 
closed to the general public. 

We had a pleasant walk the next-day 
through open woodland to Cascade 
Creek, which tumbles in a series of 
waterfalls through terraces of layered red 
sandstone. At a lovely, shaded cave 
beside a plunge-pool, paintings cover the 
roof. We shared the pool with a number 
of monitor lizards as they, too, slipped 
into the water to cool off in the heat of the 
day. 

We continued downstream into 
Cascades Gorge and soon came to an 
elevated rock platform with a shallow 
cave set in the cliff face; this was to be our 
campsite for the evening. The art inside 
the cave, depicting scenes of childbirth, 
suggests that this was once an important 
area for Aboriginal women. Just below 
this platform, water is channelled 
through a narrow gap into a pool below. 
The bubbling water forms a perfect spa. 


we picked up one of the few buffalo 
tracks left in Kakadu. Most of the 
buffaloes have been shot—primarily to 
prevent the spread of diseases to 
domestic cattle; the reduction of 
environmental damage wrought by 
these enormous introduced animals is an 
important secondary effect. Later we had 
the good fortune to stumble across a 
rarely seen, brilliant orange-and-blue 
Leichardt's grasshopper. Leichardt's 
survey team named this species in 1845; 
it was not spotted again by white 
Australians until 1973. Seen only during 
the wet season, this grasshopper lives 
exclusively on one plant variety. 

In the morning, a short walk led into 
Barramundie Gorge where we set up 
camp next to a large pool with a small 
waterfall behind. Edouard, Mike and I 
explored the creek beyond the waterfall. 
We floated our boots and day packs 
across the water and struggled up the 
rock face beside the falls before hauling 
our gear up. Above the falls is a rugged 
but very pretty gorge. The bright green of 
the delicate stream vegetation contrasts 
beautifully with the red sandstone cliff 
faces. After about one kilometre of 
boulder-hopping we came across a 
lovely, deep, dark pool with a waterfall 



way downstream in almost total 
darkness by swimming across large, 
deep, circular pools and struggling 
through the narrow channels that 
connect them—frequently we had to dive 
deep beneath rocks barring our way 
forward. We emerged to further scrub¬ 
bashing through some difficult, unyield¬ 
ing country. 

Our first contact in 16 days with the rest 
of the human world, in Pine Creek, was 
a huge disappointment. We hadn't 
missed the delights of civilization— 
hamburgers and fizzy drinks—at all. 
We'd had the chance to come to an 
understanding of an environment where 
wildlife, landscape and cultural heritage 
are in time with one another. The Abori¬ 
ginal people know that Kakadu has both 
creative and destructive spirits, and 
those who visit the area must take this 
into account. Anyone who carefully 
heeds the advice of the locals will find 
Kakadu an unforgettable wilderness ex¬ 
perience. ■ 


David Coe is an English civN 
extensively in Kakadu National 
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DU: CATCH 

it while YOU CAN 

The other side of the boom, by Phil Smith 


W hatever else the future brings to 
Kakadu, it will bring change, 
whether at the hands of traditional 
custodians, the Australian National Parks 
& Wildlife Service, uranium miners or 
anyone else. Those with an interest in the 
outdoors can either be swamped by the 
mass media debate, or sift through it and 
make a contribution to the management 
of this large and important slab of 
Australia's heritage. 

Contrary to the myth of Crocodile 
Dundee, Kakadu and the surrounding 
region is no longer the last frontier. It is, 
however, a remarkable area that leaves 
impressions as varied as the people who 
visit. Apart from Kakadu's overall 
isolation from the rest of Australia, if s 


everything a tour operator could ask for 
and can be packaged to suit anyone. At 
the top of the range is the five-star 
accommodation available in Darwin. 
Whilst it's a two and a half hours' drive 
to the edge of the huge park, the mossies 
won't get you on a safari in an air- 
conditioned four-wheel-drive vehicle. 
They certainly won't interfere with the 
increasingly popular option of flying 
over the park in fixed-wing aircraft. 
There is an airport at the uranium¬ 
mining town of Jabiru where most of the 
sightseeing flights originate. 

With sealed roads to the major 
Aboriginal art galleries and most of the 
famous scenic sites, it's hard to avoid the 
tour coaches that bring thousands of 


visitors to Kakadu each year. Ten years 
ago the South Alligator Motor Inn was a 
'watering-hole' by an unsealed road. 
Now it's a full-scale resort; the wilder¬ 
ness takes on a different meaning beside 
the pool after a hard day in an air- 
conditioned bus. Whilst the park is now 
under federal control, the Territory 
Government is pushing hard for state¬ 
hood and with that will come respons¬ 
ibility for Kakadu. 

A State needs income, and the 
Northern Territory Government looks to 
well-heeled tourists as one source of 
revenue. Wilderness on its own is not a 
money-spinner; resorts are. 

Another excellent source of revenue is, 
of course, mining; and whilst the Federal 
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Government would like to secure the 
'green' vote, it also needs export 
earnings. Mining interests are going to 
great lengths to show that they are not the 
ogres of this piece. Their efforts range 
from extensive advertising campaigns to 
escorting plane-loads of southern 
journalists on 'junkets' to hear of the 
miners' plans for Kakadu. There is one 
uranium mine already in operation in the 
region: Ranger is surrounded by the park 
but, technically, is not part of it. Leases 
throughout the park have been claimed 
by a number of mining companies. The 
question of whether or not those leases 
can be exploited has been, and will 
continue to be, decided in the courts, in 
the Cabinets, and on the front pages of 
newspapers. 

Between the far-flung beauty spots 
there are many thousands of hectares of 
flat, dry, stunted scrub. To be fair, the 
miners only want this 'clapped-out 
buffalo country', which well-worn quote 
from the then Minister for Minerals and 
Energy, Gareth Evans, prompted another 
round of media tours, this time led by the 
Australian National Parks & Wildlife 
Service. The service is determined to 
prove that large tracts of land, badly 
damaged over the years by buffalo and 
introduced weeds, can be rehabilitated. 
Ten years ago the view from Ubirr Rock 
was of a vast dust-bowl. The buffalo have 
now been eradicated and it's arguably 
the most famous, classic wetlands view 
in the park—perhaps in Australia. 

Tourism and mining are but two 
options for Kakadu. Like so many 
National Parks in Australia, it's a 
multiple-use park and requests for access 
come from everywhere: from commer¬ 
cial and recreational fisherman, bush- 
walkers, tour operators, four-wheel- 
drive clubs, conservationists, and so on. 
As a senior ANPWS employee once said, 
the rangers are always the meat in the 
sandwich, trying to meet all reasonable 
demands on a fairly meagre budget 
while still protecting the park. Beyond 
protection and rehabilitation, there's also 
a role for development. Bus-loads of 
visitors will continue to come, so better 
roads and amenities are vital. When the 
barramundi bite, fishermen will be there, 
thus boat ramps and landings are neces¬ 
sary. Where once a few campers pitched 
their tents in rough clearings, solar- 
powered toilet blocks now cater for thou¬ 
sands of campers (many from overseas) 
each season. 

The rangers use the mass media as an 
adjunct to their education campaign. 
Those who listen and learn can help to 


care for Kakadu. Areas like the famous 
Aboriginal art galleries of Ubirr and 
Nourlangie provide the focal point for 
thousands of visitors. It's become a case 
of education and accommodation. 
Hordes of visitors will go to these areas 
every dry season, therefore systems of 
walkways and guard-rails are being 


interest. The Gagadju Land Association 
owns or partly owns the luxurious 
Kakadu Hotel at Jabiru and the Cooinda 
motel and budget-accommodation 
complex. By using royalties from the 
Ranger mining operation, the local 
people are also benefiting from the boom 
in tourism. 



These days the gallery of Aboriginal paintings at 
Nourlangie is protected by guard-rails. Phil Smith. 
Opposite, the view over Kakadu from Hill 301. 
Andrew Griffiths 

built. The galleries will no longer appear 
untouched by modern man, but the 
rangers are making sure that the 
paintings themselves will remain un¬ 
touched. 

The Aborigines provide a vital pro¬ 
spect for Kakadu's development. Like 
mining, the land-rights issue is a vexed 
one. Some sections of the park have 
always been off limits. Bushwalkers 
must file route plans and apply for 
permits—and approval may take years. 
Visitors may not simply wander where 
they please. After all, this is someone's 
home. Aboriginal involvement in 
Kakadu's development has a unique 
aspect: while the majority of other lobby 
groups measure the park's value in 
dollars and cents, the traditional owners 
must somehow impart the idea of a 
spiritual value. This leads to obvious 
conflicts, yet there are points of common 


So what of the famous spots off the 
beaten track, like Twin Falls or the 200 
metre Jim Jim Falls? For the present they 
remain accessible only in the dry season, 
on foot or by four-wheel-drive vehicles. 
They're still the epitome of Kakadu's 
wild side. Those who walk through the 
escarpment area testify to its rugged 
beauty and its status as one of Australia's 
great wild places. Commercial operators 
are now taking guided walking expedit¬ 
ions into the region. Anywhere near a 
road or track in Kakadu, visitors can't 
help but hear the planes or notice the 
safari tours. 

Kakadu is changing. If that change is to 
be manageable and reasonable, if 
Kakadu is to remain a classic part of 
Australia's wild environment, those who 
care must listen carefully to the current 
debate and make themselves heard. If it's 
World Heritage, it's your heritage. ■ 


Phil Smith is a television reporter v\ 
to manyr wild ptecesta the north < 
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I magine a Himalayan kingdom so 
remote that only a handful of the 
world's tourists has ever seen its capital 
city; so remote that, well within the last 
decade, I may well have been the first 
Western woman to trek there. Such is 
Bhutan! 

This tiny, sequestered kingdom is 
locked within the dramatic ramparts of 
the highest mountain range on earth and 
wedged between two of the world's most 
populous nations. Roughly rectangular 
in shape, its 46 620 square kilometres 
make it only one-fifth the size of Victoria. 

The first road in Bhutan was built 
during the 1960s. Until 1962, wheeled 
vehicles had never been sighted in 
Thimpu, the capital. There was no formal 
mail service until the same year, nor any 
bank until 1968. And only during the 
mid-1970s did Bhutan very cautiously 
open its borders to the first tourists. 

To avoid the unfortunate consequences 
of mass tourism experienced by Nepal, 
the Ministry of Tourism imposed an 
annual tourist quota of 2000, a consider¬ 
able surcharge of up to $150 per day, and 
restricted travel to groups of no fewer 
than six. All but the most affluent and 
curious were deterred. After the long 
road journey from Phuntsoling on the 
northern border of India, those who 
entered were given brief conducted tours 
of Thimpu and Paro, the main towns. 

After a couple of frustrating years 
trying to find a company anywhere in the 
world with permission to trek in Bhutan, 
the group size requirement was waived, 
and I was thereby able to join four men 
on the first Western commercial trek to 
the sacred peak of Chomolhari, which 


Chupri in the making? A Bhutanese woman 
milking a yak at the base of Chomolhari. Right 
inheriting another world — yak herders' children. 
All photos Judy Parker 

straddles the border between Bhutan and 
Tibet. 

We entered Bhutan by air, a 100-minute 
flight in a tiny Dornier from Calcutta to 
Paro. Bhutan's air link to the outside 
world was only 14 months old. It took us 
two days to get there; sheeting mon- 
soonal rain turned us back mid-flight on 
our first attempt! 

Paro, the second-largest town in 
Bhutan, has a population of only 10 000. 
It nestles at 2250 metres in the 
second-most westerly of the eight major 


valleys that striate the country. Its river, 
the Paro Chu, eventually drains into the 
vast Brahmaputra river system. All but 
two of Bhutan's rivers rise from per¬ 
petual glaciers in the north of the coun¬ 
try; none is considered navigable. 

We were accommodated in the guest¬ 
house hastily constructed in 1974 for 287 
foreign visitors invited to the coronation 
of the young king. I had a delightful, 
traditionally decorated cottage to myself. 
The evening was cold and the wind 
sighed in the surrounding pine forest all 
night long. 

On our first evening in Paro we crossed 
the outlying fields at dusk to visit our 
guide's extended family. Kipchu, young 
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and earnest, had met us at the airport and 
remained with us throughout. On the 
trek, he was kept busy ensuring that the 
more curious among us didn't inten¬ 
tionally stray over the border for a peep 
into Tibet! 

From a distance, the typically Bhutan¬ 
ese three-storey wooden house of 
Kipchu's family resembled an ornate 
Swiss chalet. Stones weighted down the 
shingle roof—nails were then unknown 
in Bhutan. Sheaves of wheat and barley 
and bunches of onions were stored on the 
open storey below the beams. Sliding 
window panels were encased in the 
window arches characteristic of 
Bhutanese architecture and decorated in 
the vivid traditional colours and 
symbolic designs. 

We passed through the solid wooden 
doorway into the muddy yard stacked 
with a huge heap of split firewood and 
climbed a steep, notched tree trunk past 
the ground floor where the beasts were 
settling down for the night and hens 
were roosting on timber beams. 

The living-cum-sleeping-room was on 
the second floor next to the kitchen. An 
inner temple room, integral to all 
Bhutanese houses, led off the living- 
room. Its walls were lined with rows of 
painted, glassed-in niches containing a 
variety of interesting religious statues. 
Offerings are made at the recessed shrine 
every day. 

Woven woollen mats were hastily 
unrolled for us on the bare boards of the 
living-room. Churned butter tea was 
brought, and potent, hot arak curdled 
with an egg. In the pot of hot chang, the 
beer made from barley, floated a tiny 
wicker basket to strain out the bloated 
barley grains. The family was cheerful, 
gregarious and robust. In contrast to 
most other Asian nations, poverty is not 
a problem in Bhutan. 

The revered Tiger's Nest' monastery 
of Takstang clings precariously to a sheer 
1000 metre rock face above the Paro 
valley. It was here, legend states, that the 
flying tiger bearing the guru Padma 
Sambhava from Tibet alighted in 747 AD 
and the demons who impeded the spread 
of Buddhism to Bhutan were conquered. 

As this would be our only training 
session for the trek that was to begin the 
following day, we planned to make the 
stiff climb up to the monastery without 
the help of horses. 

Swirls of mist and doud dramatized 
the stark cliff face above. Scarlet minivets 
darted amongst the lichen-laced 
branches of oak and sal trees. As we 
dimbed higher, the path wound between 
the ponderous trunks of spruce and blue 
pine. 

Below stretched the Paro valley, one of 
the most fertile in a country where 94 per 
cent of the labour force is employed in 
agriculture. Fields of wheat, barley and 
potatoes were interspersed with 
orchards of apples, almonds and 
walnuts. 
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Kipchu, Judy Parker's Bhutanese guide, righting a 
prayer flag on the Neli La, a pass near the Tibetan 
border. The peak of Jutchudrake rises behind. 
Right, young monks at a window of a dzong 
which houses 250 monks in Paro, Bhutan's second- 
largest town. 

The final section of the track was 
treacherous; precipitous, slippery stone 
steps led to the very lip of the ravine. It 
was at this point that Colonel Claude 
White, the British political agent deputed 
by the Raj in 1905 to knight the Bhutanese 
king, noted that most of his native 
bearers were gripped by fear and refused 
to proceed. 


Directly above, tiny, austere stone huts 
perched on rocks jutting into the stream 
which thundered down the chasm. 
Contemplative monks may elect to be 
walled inside these huts for retreats 
lasting three years, three months and 
three days. 

Takstang is no longer an active monas¬ 
tery but is maintained by three monks for 
the annual July pilgrimage to the famed 
golden tiger. Bhutan is one of the last 
strongholds of lamaistic Buddhism. 
Lamaism incorporates the occult, so the 
central altar at Takstang bears an 
elaborate display of symbolic objects. 








Seven silver bowls are filled with holy 
water. As in all Bhutanese monasteries, 
huge elephant tusks adorn either end of 
the altar. In between are arrayed solid 
bells and tantric dorjis, brass butter 
lamps, a peacock-feather fan in an 
ornately tooled copper urn, and superb 
vases of the magnificent rhododendron 
blooms for which Bhutan is justifiably 
famed. 

To get a real feel for a country, one 
needs to walk for many days from its 
populated heart to its remote hinterland, 
savouring the cultural life and workaday 
rituals of its people, the marvels of its 
natural history and the grandeur of its 
landscape. 

Our 14-day trek began at the roadhead 
of the Paro valley. Fifteen pack mules, 
each loaded with 20 kilograms on either 
side of a rough wooden saddle, were 
waiting for us. At the imposing ruins of 
the nearby Drukyel 'dzong', or fort, we 
encountered an encampment of border 
troops who generously brewed tea for us. 
The Bhutanese army comprises about 
7000 men. Troops were hastily organized 
to guard the northern border of Bhutan 
when many Tibetans, fleeing the 
Communist Chinese in the early 1960s, 
poured in over the inhospitable passes. 
The troops still regularly patrol the 
section of the track which we were to 
follow for the first five days towards the 
base of the peak of Chomolhari on the 
stark frontier of the Chumbi valley into 
Tibet. 

We soon climbed above the emerald- 
green spring wheat-fields to a well-worn 
path that wound among the impressive 
beech and poplar trees of a deciduous 
forest. We came upon frequent grassy 
glades of pink and purple primulas, 
gleaming buttercups, maidenhair ferns. 


miniature wild strawberries, tiny blue 
gentians and exotic cobra plants. Bhu¬ 
tan's spring flowers are superb; later in 
the trek I was to spend a blissful birthday 
wandering through scented valleys of 
daphne. 

But the glory of Bhutan is its rhodo¬ 
dendrons. Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, the 
eminent botanist and later Director of 
London's Kew Gardens, classified 25 
different species in this eastern end of the 
Himalayas on his excursions during the 
1850s. The better known red and purple 
varieties lining the track gave way at 
higher altitude to smaller shrubs with 
delicate mauve, mulberry, lemon and 
apricot wax-like bells and smooth, fine 
leaves. 

By our second day we had penetrated 
into extensive conifer forests of pine, fir, 
spruce, larch, cypress and chir. Seventy 
per cent of Bhutan is still forested and 
timber felling is carefully controlled. 
Bhutan is a world leader in conservation 
with more than 20 per cent of its area 
protected. No one except the king may 
hunt nowadays. Even last century, 
hunting with firearms was banned and 
only slingshots and bows and arrows 
could be used. 

Wildlife is therefore excitingly abund¬ 
ant in Bhutan in comparison with the rest 
of the Himalayas. The marmots, solid, 
squirrel-like beasts that dwell in greg¬ 
arious colonies above the tree line, are 
quite fearless, indeed companionable. 
One mellow evening in camp, I observed 
several pikas for a couple of hours. Small 
rodents, they live at higher altitudes than 
any other mammal. They were busily 
foraging for grasses which they store in 
their burrows to sustain them through 
the winter—they prefer to eat rather than 
hibernate. 



My greatest excitement, though, was 
our sighting of bharal—and not just one, 
but perhaps as many as 150, in several 
herds. George Schaller, the famed 
zoologist who has devoted many field 
trips to bharal sighting in the Himalayas, 
would have been excited, too, at such a 
gathering! In his Stones of Silence, Schaller 
notes that the bharal, or blue sheep, is 
such a confusing species, between the 
sheep and the goat in physical 
characteristics, that taxonomists have 
trouble classifying it. Nor, despite 



exhaustive research during the 1980s, has 
he been able to resolve the issue 
conclusively. 

Nothing could have lured us more 
irresistibly, or more breathlessly, toward 
the crest of the Bongtoi La at 4820 metres 
than the pursuit of the herd! Through a 
telephoto lens the characteristic slate- 
blue strips on the flanks of the males were 
easy to discern. 

TTie northern Himalayan segment of 
Bhutan is populated by seminomadic 
yak herders. A highlight of our trek was 
to walk for days through their encamp¬ 
ments above the tree line, across vast 
summer pastures topped by majestic 
snow peaks. We noted on our daily 
climbs that the yak herds graze even 
above 5000 metres. Here the occasional 
tufts of wiry grass and the tenacious, low 
ground-cover studded with diminutive 
bleached irises fade into the rocky snow 
line. 
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Takstang monastery, poised dramatically above 
the Paro valley. In the smaller buildings the 
especially devout spend periods of three years, 
three months and three days in meditation. 

Yaks generally live above 4000 metres 
and their large lungs are adapted to the 
lack of oxygen. In spring the under-fur 
which insulates them from the harsh 
winter temperatures moults, and con¬ 
sequently many of those we encountered 
looked dishevelled and quite belligerent. 
Their fur is plaited into the ropes used to 
harness them, and woven into cloth for 
the huge, black tents in which their 
herders live during the summer. There is 
considerable wealth in these large yak 
herds; a fully grown male can be worth 


several thousand rupees. We witnessed 
the young being carefully tethered near 
the tents each night, secure from wolves 
and snow leopards. 

The herders spend their days busily 
processing yak cheese and spinning the 
coarse, black twine to trade in the towns 
at the end of the season. Their diet 
consists mainly of the yak's products: 
milk, butter, curd, cheese—and, some¬ 
times, meat. 

At the encampment at the base of 
Chomolhari I would watch the women 
milking into small, wooden pails in the 
mornings. And one blazing midday, on a 
descent from the high slopes of Chomol¬ 
hari, an old woman fed me a hardened 


cube of 'chupri' as she called her 
ferocious Tibetan mastiffs to heel. She 
stored a string of these cheese cubes 
within the deep folds of her 'kira', a 
distinctively Bhutanese costume. 

That day we had laboured right up to 
5400 metres on the side of Chomolhari, to 
the limit of the summer snow's retreat. 
There the fierce heat and haze from the 
sun were intense and the strange silence 
one only finds at high altitudes embraced 
us. A lone lammergeyer swooped past us 
again and again, hugging the contours. 
He was searching for the bones left by his 
carrion-eating cousin, the griffon vul¬ 
ture; he would carry them to a height, 
then drop them to be shattered on the 
rocks below, exposing the succulent mar¬ 
row morsels within. 

From this viewpoint we could just 
make out the forms of two Japanese lead 
climbers attaching fixed ropes on the 
knife-point neighbouring peak of Jutchu- 
drake (6800 metres). This peak, one of the 
highest in Bhutan, had never been climb¬ 
ed. 

From Chomolhari our route took us 
parallel to the border of Tibet over two 
further passes, the Neli La and the Yakli 
La, before we reluctantly turned south 
down the Wangchu to Thimpu. Bhutan's 
high-altitude terrain is very exposed and 
by noon each day a driving wind sprang 
up which would buffet us till dusk. 
Within an hour of entering the upper 
Wangchu Gorge, however, we were 
dwarfed beneath cool, dark pines again. 
The track here was particularly narrow, 
and our yak train (we had changed to 
yaks at high altitude) had difficulty 
manoeuvring around the army's supply 
train—also of yaks! 

The following morning, one of my last 
on the trek, I slipped out at dawn to 
renew my acquaintance with the enticing 
forest. Yaks were already grazing on a 
sun-infused pasture high above; far 
below, bathed in hazy, golden light, the 
lower Wangchu Gorge dropped in 
staggering folds. Peach-hued rhodo¬ 
dendrons nestled softly at the base of fine 
stands of hemlock. And within 100 
metres of camp I surprised several pairs 
of blood pheasants, the males tuft-tailed 
with vibrant splashes of red. 

Two days later we sighted our first 
village. Down here, below 3000 metres, 
our yaks were panting in a distressing 
manner under their loads. 

We descended for the final hour in 
silence, each trying to adjust to the reality 
of impending civilization. As we round¬ 
ed our final corner, there to greet us was 
the General Manager of Bhutanese 
Tourism—a fitting finale, indeed! It is 
exciting to be in the vanguard of modern 
tourism to a remote Himalayan king¬ 
dom! ■ 

Judy Parker is an intrepid trekker of long and varied 
experience, an accomplished photographer and the author 
of several books on the Himalayas. She has travelled to 
many parts of the world in addition to Bhutan and has 
worked as a trekking guide. Her article 'Trekking in the 
Karakoram—it's a Must' appeared in Wild no 42. 
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Bhutan 


Facts for trekkers, by Judy Parker 


B hutan, often termed 'the last Shangri-La', is 
tucked between China, India, Sikkim and 
Assam, in the eastern end of the Himalayan range. 
Kungla Kangri, at 7350 metres its highest peak, is 
amongst the 50 highest in the Himalayas. Bhutan's 
second-higest peak is Chomolhari (7314 metres). 

Bhutan can be divided into three ecological 
zones: the impenetrable tropical forests of teak 
and sal, magnolias and orchids, and tigers and 
golden langurs, at about 1000 metres; the parallel 
central valleys of the inner Himalayas, lush with 
soft fruits, grains and introduced cash crops such 
as asparagus, strawberries, mushrooms and 
potatoes, and ridged by coniferous forests; and 
the high-altitude area, above 3000 metres, of 
summer pastures for the seminomadic yak- 
herders, and snow-capped peaks. 

History 

The first recorded visit to Bhutan by Westerners 
was that of the Portuguese Jesuit priests Cacella 
and Cabral in 1626. Incredibly, Europeans entered 
the country only another 13 times during the 
following 300 years. Clearly, Bhutan was never 
colonized. 

George Bogle, in 1774, was the first of only a 
few Englishmen to enter Bhutan on a diplomatic 
mission. A revenue collector for the East India 
Company, he was sent by Warren Hastings, the 
company's president, to investigate a treaty of 
friendship for mutual trade with Tibet. It took him 
a month to journey on foot from Calcutta to the 
Bhutanese capital, and he was instructed by 
Hastings to plant potatoes at each campsite, thus 
introducing the crop to this region! (Hastings also 
shipped two yaks to London; only one survived 
the journey.) 

Later missions turned sour, so in the early 1800s 
Bhutan, like Tibet and Nepal, sealed its borders to 
the West. Sir Ashley Eden was ill received on his 
visit in 1863, and in 1864 Britain and Bhutan 
fought a war over the Duars. 

In 1905, Ugyen Wangchuk, ruler of Bhutan's 
Tongsa region, acted as a negotiator for the British 
on the infamous Younghusband expedition to 
Tibet. In gratitude he was knighted and given 
assistance in unifying Bhutan. 

It was not until the early 1960s that Bhutan, 
realizing the threat of the Chinese takeover of 
Tibet, made haste to forge links with the modern 
world. The absolute monarch adopted democratic 
measures. Serfdom was abolished and land-dis¬ 
tribution was implemented. In 1971 Bhutan joined 
the United Nations and allowed India to establish 
a diplomatic mission. 

Politics 

Before unification, civil wars between districts 
were commonplace, and all manner of fascinating 
and bloody intrigues continued to take place till the 
early 1970s. Modem Bhutan and the Wangchuk 
dynasty date from 1907 when Sir Ugyen 
Wangchuk became the first Druk Gyalpo (Dragon 
King). The present king, 36-year-old Jigme Singye 
Wangchuk, is his great-grandson. 

Bhutan's form of constitutional monarchy is 
quaintly termed an 'elected hereditary' one. The 
National Assembly comprises 150 members — 100 
elected from the districts, 40 nominated by the 
king, and 10 monks. The king's four sisters hold 
portfolios. In 1969 the king voluntarily surren¬ 
dered the power of veto. The formation of political 
parties is not encouraged. 

Bhutan's population of 1.4 million is divided into 
three broad ethnic groups: Sharchops, Indo- 
Mongoloid in origin and the earliest inhabitants, 
who now live mainly in the east; Ngalops, des¬ 
cended from ninth century Tibetan immigrants. 


who mainly occupy the west; and Nepalese farm¬ 
ers who moved into the south at the end of the 19th 
century. A certain amount of controversy sur¬ 
rounds the Nepalese as the king has recently in¬ 
sisted that customs and traditions unique to Bhu¬ 
tan be maintained. 

Bhutan was first unified under a central authority 
in 1616 on the arrival of Ngawang Namgyal, who 
was fleeing the powerful 'Yellow Hat' Tibetan 
Dalai Lama. Namgyal initiated the dual adminis¬ 
trative system of law, based on ten religious and 
sixteen worldly edicts, by which Bhutan is still 
ruled today. He established the positions of Deb 
Raja, the civil leader, and Je Khenpo, the spiritual 
leader. Punakha, Bhutan's capital till 1953, is still 
the winter residence of the Je Khenpo and about 
2000 monks. It is fortunate the winter is relatively 
mild in Punakha as no male may cover his knees — 
that is, he must dress in the traditional short 
'kho' — when the Je Khenpo is in residence! 

During his 35-year rule, Namgyal was respons¬ 
ible for commissioning Bhutan's majestic dzongs, 
a series of forts enclosing administrative build¬ 
ings and monasteries, strategically built in the 
main valleys leading from Tibet. All men must 
wear a ceremonial shawl when visiting the dzong; 
the shawl's colour indicates the wearer's status. 
The king and the Je Khenpo wear saffron; civil 
leaders, red; and commoners, white. Women are 
not allowed in the dzong after dark. 

The dzongs are amongst the most magnificent 
buildings I have ever visited. Alas for tourists, a 
couple of years ago the king determined that the 
dzongs were no longer to be open to foreigners. 
This was one of many measures laid down to 
ensure that Bhutanese culture would retain its 
integrity. 

During my last three days in Thimpu, the 
capital, I was fortunate to visit all the important 
dzongs, even viewing the splendid throne of the 
king and the priceless 108 volumes of the Khanjur 
scriptures, hand-painted in gold dust on daphne 
bark and wrapped in layers of the finest local silk. 
The king's famous troupe of masked dancers 
performed exclusively for our group of five. We 
were also lucky enough to witness one of the 
renowned archery contests among the queen 
mother's bodyguard. Bhutan enters a team of 
archers in the Olympics. 

The country's official language is Dzongkha, a 
dialect similar to Tibetan, though since the 1960s 
English has been the medium of instruction in 
secular schools. 

When to go 

Bhutan is in the wet end of the Himalayas. In the 
south the climate is tropical, with an average 
annual rainfall of 2500 millimetres. The monsoon 
season extends from June to August. The ideal 
times to visit Bhutan are spring and autumn, 
though summer is very pleasant at higher 
altitudes, with cool nights and warm days. May is 
superb for the rhododendrons; but when I trekked 
during May, it rained in the valleys on most days. 
Transport 

A good sealed road runs the 180 kilometres from 
Phuntsoling, on the Indian border, to Thimpu. 
Roads of similar quality link the few major towns. 
There is public transport for local people, but as 
tourists are always part of an organized group and 
as travel arrangements are therefore carefully 
pre-planned and efficiently organized, informa¬ 
tion on local transport is inconsequential. Tourists 
travel by comfortable Jeep or minibus. It's a far cry 
from travel in neighbouring India! 

Return flights from Pare to Kathmandu cost 
SUS330 and depart on Mondays and Thursdays; 


the Paro-Bangkok return flight costs $US655 and 
departs weekly on Wednesday. 

Accommodation 

Like transport, accommodation is always arranged 
beforehand. In the mid-1980s Bhutan had only four 
government hotels, all high-standard guest-houses 
in spacious gardens. To date, the hotel accom¬ 
modation available has not increased much. Even 
while we were taking the inaugural trek to 
Chomolhari, campsite facilities — large, circular, 
open-sided constructions with pillars and shingle 
roofs for shelter, and toilets — were being 
constructed hastily at the designated camping 

Permits 

All travel arrangements for Bhutan must be 
transacted through travel agencies which have 
contact with the Bhutanese Government Tourism 
Agency. Treks cost approximately $A170 a day; 
sightseeing tours, which include hotel accom¬ 
modation, $A250 a day. 

One is required to travel as part of a group, 
either one organized by an overseas travel agent, 
or a Bhutanese Government tour or trek of seven 
to eleven nights for which there are set departure 
dates. Visas are issued at the airport on arrival in 
Bhutan. There is a Bhutanese embassy in New 
Delhi, at Chandra Gupta Marg in Chanakyapuri. 

The limited trek routes available include, for 
example, Bumthang Valley, Chomolhari Base 
Camp, Samtengang and Lingshi-Lunana. A local | 
liaison guide is assigned to every group. 

The ideal time for climbing peaks in Bhutan is 5 
from mid-June to mid-September. The group | 
must consist of at least six members. Very few 5 
peaks are 'open' to foreign climbers and the | 
Bhutanese Government charges a royalty of at ; 
least $A2500. Chomolhari was first climbed by an g 
Indian-Bhutanese expedition in 1970. 

In short, there are very few. During their 1883-86 
Survey of India, the British sent agents disguised {; 
as lamas and pilgrims (the legendary pundits) to I 
explore the frontier lands along the Indian border. £ 

They produced a highly generalized map. In 1922, 1 

the survey party of the political officer, Bailey, was 
the first permitted to use survey instruments 
openly. These maps, with a scale of a quarter-inch 
to a mile, were still in use in the 1960s but were 
scanty because they were restricted to the routes 
specified by the Bhutanese Government. 

The Quarter Inch Survey of India maps, 
updated, would still be the most accurate maps 
available. Photostats of some of these are available 
from the National Library in Canberra. If you 
can't find them in any Australian map shop, try ! 
Stanfords in London. 

Further reading 

Bhutan-A Kingdom in the Eastern Himalaya by Guy 
van Strydonck, Frangoise Pommaret-Imaeda and 
Yoshiro Imaeda (Editions, Geneva, 1984). 

Journey into the Himalayas by Keith Adam (ABC, 
Sydney, 1980). 

Mountains of the Gods by Ian Cameron (Century 
Publishing Co, London, 1984). 

Sikkim and Bhutan by J Claude White (Cosmo 
Publications, New Delhi, reprinted 1984). 

Stones of Silence-Journeys in the Himalaya by George 
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Idyllic and easy coastal 
walking, with Noelene 
Venning 

D eserted tropical beaches with a 
backdrop of rugged mountains. 
Dense rain forest interspersed with 
muddy marshes. Crocodile-infested 
estuaries (or so they said!). Mossies and 
sandflies, too. These were some of the 
delights we expected to find on 
Hinchinbrook Island. 

Hinchinbrook is the largest island 
National Park in the world—an area of 
more than 39 000 hectares. A small resort 
blends into the northernmost end and the 
only other constructions on the island are 
a bush toilet, 'Beware of Estuarine 
Crocodiles' signs and a few picnic tables 
at the more frequently visited campsites. 
Hinchinbrook will enthral bushwalkers 
of all abilities: those who are after a 
relaxing yet most interesting walk along 
the east coast track, or the more adven¬ 
turous who are prepared to drag them¬ 
selves away from the beauty of the 
beaches and to seek challenges in the rug¬ 
ged mountain backbone that bisects the 
island. 

Though the east coast walking track of 
Hinchinbrook is only about 30 kilometres 
long, it should certainly not be rushed. Its 
beauty and tranquillity need to be 
absorbed by the mind and the soul. Of the 
few people we encountered on our trip, 
most were from overseas. Fellow Austra¬ 
lians, you are missing out on something 
very special indeed! 

After a 17-hour car journey from 
Brisbane (broken by a short nap on a 
friend's lounge-room floor in Ayr) we 
arrived at Lucinda to board the water taxi 
for a quick boat ride to George Point, the 
southernmost tip of Hinchinbrook. Five 
intrepid walkers disembarked in high 
spirits, eager for the adventures and 
mysteries the island would reveal to us. 

The weather was warm and the sky 
clear and blue as we walked along the 
deserted beach of Mulligan Bay. We 
discovered a suitable campsite at the end 
of the beach, removed heavy packs and 
boots and began the afternoon's explor¬ 
ation of the beaches, the estuary and the 
inland rain forests. Afternoon tea con¬ 
sisted of the milk and flesh of coconuts 
freshly husked below the many palm 
trees fringing the beach. Andrew tried his 
hand at fishing at the mouth of the 
estuary, but to no avail. We had to be con¬ 
tent with dinner from the pack. 

Paul and I had positioned our tent to 
gain the best view of the sunrise through 



the palm trees, so we were disappointed 
to waken to grey skies and the saddening 
pitter-patter of raindrops on the tent. Our 
visions of walking in a tropical paradise 
had not included the rain so common in 
these lands. We lay in bed and waited for 
the rain to abate to a light drizzle before 
we emerged for a quick breakfast, broke 
camp and headed in the direction of Zoe 
Bay. 

The walk between Mulligan Bay and 
Zoe Bay is the most strenuous section of 
the east coast track. The track works its 
way through dense rain forest, rising 
steadily till it reaches the base of 
Mulligan Falls. Had the weather been 
more pleasant, the crystal-clear swim¬ 
ming hole here would have offered an 
enticing dip. Instead, a short stop was all 
we felt like. From here the track rises 
steeply up the ridge, giving good views 
back towards Mulligan Bay, Sunken Reef 
Bay and Hillock Point. It passes through 
sclerophyll forest and through rain forest 
both open and dense, winding its way 
through gullies and up steep slopes, and 
eventually joins South Zoe Creek and 
leads to the top of Zoe Falls. The cloud 
spread a disappointing shroud over 
what would have been spectacular 
views towards both Zoe Bay and the 
mountains. We stayed a short while in 
the rain and took in as much as the 
poor visibility would allow before we 
descended the steep track which 
skirts round the side of the falls and 
continued on to Zoe Bay. On our 
arrival we were greeted by two 
friends who were kayaking along 
the coast. I was glad I wasn't 
carrying the luxuries they had— 
though their two large tarps 
were greatly appreciated that 
evening when they kept the 
persistent rain out of our din¬ 
ner. 

Zoe Bay is regarded by 
many as the nicest place on 
Hinchinbrook. When viewed 
through heavy cloud and 
drizzle, however, the effect 
is somewhat diminished. In 
the morning, cloud and 
rain still blocked our view 
of the rugged mountains 
but hadn't dampened 

A huge rain-forest tree in a 
dark valley on Cape Richards, 
the northernmost point on 
Hinchinbrook Island. 

Murray Parkinson. Left, 
the spectacular Thumb is 
reflected in a still lagoon, 

Little Ramsay Bay. Murray 
Borrell 


our spirits. We donned wet-weather gear 
and headed for the beach to try to find 
signs of the crocodiles that are supposed 
to inhabit the estuaries. We also revisited 
the spectacular Zoe Falls. It would be 
easy to spend many hours lazing around 
this great cascade on a hot and sunny day, 
but today a quick dip was quite sufficient 
—though surprisingly warm compared 
with similar large water-holes in the 
south of the State. 

On our return to Zoe Bay, we dis¬ 
covered that two other walkers had ar¬ 
rived. They were from Europe and we 
spent the evening sitting around the 
mossie candle listening to tales of travel 
and adventure. We awoke to signs that 
the sun was trying to break through the 
light covering of cloud which persisted 
above us. We decided to break camp and 
head for Little Ramsay Bay. 

From Zoe Bay the track divides and 
one has the option of a shorter route that 
entails crossing a crocodile-inhabited 
estuary (or so they say!) or a much longer 
and muddier walk inland. As the tide 
appeared to be too high for a safe wade 
across the shallow estuary, 
we chose the 




longer route. Inland from the beach, the 
track wanders through open rain forest, 
then through swamp, and crosses a 
number of creeks. We removed our boots 
and waded though knee-deep water 
rather than hop from rock to slippery 
rock with heavy packs. 



Oops! SueBrunskill negotiating a minor hurdle on 
Hinchinbrook's east coast walking track. Paul 
Davis 

By afternoon the rain had stopped and 
the blue patches were growing. The track 
continued through the rain forest, then 
emerged on to a plateau covered in 
paperbark trees and very marshy under¬ 
foot—in stark contrast to the rain forest 
with its floor of tangled roots through 
which we had been passing. 

At Little Ramsay Bay we were greeted 
by a lovely, long, white beach, a thin strip 
of dune trees and delightful lagoons 
behind. From this point the land rises up 
sharply and ruggedly to the cliff-lined 
sides of Mt Bowen and the Thumb. 

We had planned to spend two nights 
camped in a high saddle at the head of 
Warrawilla Creek and explore Mt Bowen 
and the Thumb, but the prospect of 
carrying full packs on rocks slippery 
after all the recent rain made us change 
our minds and we decided on a day trip 
instead. In the event, it was a very long 
'day' indeed. We made the summit of Mt 
Bowen in the late afternoon and spent a 
chilly night in the saddle on short rations, 


but we were glad we had decided to go 
on. The views were magnificent, our 
unplanned bivouac was an interesting 
experience—and we had achieved our 
goal. 

Nina Bay, a small bay with streams 
emerging at either end and Nina Peak in 
the background, provided our last 
campsite. Andrew decided to try his 
hand at fishing again and headed out to 
the rocky headland at the northern end 
in a downpour. The rest of us decided 
that a cup of hot tea would be more 
appropriate. To our surprise, Andrew 
returned with a queen fish—not a very 
large one, but enough for a few 
mouthfuls each, poached in fresh coco¬ 
nut milk and mixed herbs. 

Our last morning dawned with rain 
squalls and heavy clouds. We broke 
camp and started on the short walk to the 
point where the boat was to pick us up at 
noon. The terrain was easy, following 
and crossing small creeks up to the 
saddle at the base of Nina Peak and then 
descending to the aptly named Black- 


sand Beach. Back into the rain forest and 
round a rocky headland was Ramsay 
Bay. Here a very long stretch of beach 
joins what many thousands of years ago 
must have been two islands. The ocean 
and Ramsay Bay are on the eastern side 
of the dunes; to the west are mangroves 
and many channels that extend out to 
Missionary Bay. The strip of sand is about 
100 metres wide and six or seven 
kilometres long. 

We boarded the boat after lunch and 
headed back towards civilization. We 
were smelly (no shower for days and still 
in the same clothes), hungry (I had 
judged the amount of food a bit too finely 
for our last lunch), but still in high spirits. 

As the boat drew slowly away from 
Hinchinbrook, we looked back at the 
mountain range that dominates the 
skyline—and on our delightful time in 
paradise. ■ 

Noelene Venning is a 26-year-old from Brisbane who loves 
the outdoors^and enjoys the challenges which wild places 
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Untracked wilderness 
walking, with Andrew 
Borrell 


We emerged from the scrub at the 
northern end of Little Ramsay Bay. The 
peaks of Mt Bowen and the Thumb rose 
sharply above the other ridges and we 
headed up Warrawilla Creek as though 
under their spell. 

The moon was nearly full and hung in 
the clear sky like a giant spotlight. Its soft 
light filtered through the trees, painting 
the surfaces it touched with a mysterious 
glow. I raised a pair of binoculars sky¬ 
ward, and the moon leapt towards me, a 
wasteland of craters and shadows. Dad 
and I crawled under the fly soon after 
eight o'clock and slept. 

The sound of rustling leaves woke me 
at six. Dad was already up, with the stove 
lit in preparation for breakfast. Clouds 
had rolled in during the night. Droplets 
of water began to fall gently and the 
vegetation soon sparkled in the early 
morning light. Water accumulated on the 
tips of leaves and eventually succumbed 
to gravity and fell earthward. 

Our pace up Warrawilla Creek was 
often slowed as we attempted to find a 
path round massive boulders, some as 
large as trucks. At times we crawled 
through tunnels under the rocks or 
squeezed through clefts between them. 

Nearer the saddle, the gully began to 
steepen noticeably; an avalanche of rocks 
frozen in time loomed above us. The 
contour lines on the map drew closer 
together until they lay almost on top of 
each other. Darkness was drawing in and 
we knew we wouldn't make the saddle 
in daylight. The steep creek gully was 
flanked on both sides by what appeared 
to be an impenetrable jungle. We climbed 
the southern bank of the gully and 
entered a wilderness of palms, vines, figs 
and epiphytes of astonishing thickness. 
The last of the light lit the top of the 
canopy, but only an occasional un¬ 
deflected ray reached the dark under¬ 
storey. 

Dad and I stumbled into this jungle in 
a vain attempt to find a campsite. A 
network of lawyer vines hung camou¬ 
flaged in the semidarkness, and each step 
drove a tendril of razor-sharp barbs into 
face, arms or legs. I froze each time my 
skin began to stretch and tear, then 
stepped backwards and carefully 
removed the barbs. Tentatively we 
continued until we found a gap between 
trees which was large enough for a 


B etween the towns of Ingham and 
Cardwell in North Queensland, the 
Bruce Highway rises to a ridge and 
reveals a majestic landscape of rugged 
granite peaks silhouetted against a 
tropical sky. I had often seen this view of 
Hinchinbrook Island and had vowed 
every time that one day I would climb to 
the misty summit of Mt Bowen (1119 
metres), the highest point on that saw¬ 
toothed ridge. A visit from my father 
provided the perfect opportunity. We 
planned to go well beyond the coastal 
tracks, climb Mt Bowen and descend by 
the Thumb saddle to Zoe Bay. 

After landing by boat among the 
mangroves of Ramsay Bay, we passed 


under the shadow of Nina Peak, an 
impressive rock outcrop which thrusts 
from the coastal vegetation, and des¬ 
cended to Nina Creek. As we viewed the 
creek, a metre long red-bellied black 
snake slid from the scrub on to the track 
next to my father's feet. Dad continued 
to enjoy the view, oblivious to the snake 
while it slithered past him. I realized that 
I'd seen both a terrestrial and a sea snake 
(one had surfaced in our wake on the 
boat trip out to the island) in the wild on 
the same day—a rare double! 
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Andrew Borrell looking out over the valley of 
North Zoe Creek during the descent from the 
saddle. Right, father and son taking a break near 
the summit of Mt Bowen, with Ramsay Bay 
behind. Murray Borrell 

groundsheet. There was no lack of up¬ 
rights from which to suspend a fly-sheet. 
The darkness was intense, the jungle air 
heavy and claustrophobic. The millions 
of individual components of the jungle 
seemed to breathe as one immense crea¬ 
ture. 

Out of this darkness, small, bright 
lights began to dance before my eyes. At 
first I thought my retinas were playing 
games as I peered into the blackness. 
Tireflies!' Dad exclaimed. He had seen 
them before and knew exactly what they 
were. Hundreds of lights flashed inter¬ 
mittently as these beautiful creatures put 
on a show which surpassed any fire¬ 
works display in both beauty and sim¬ 
plicity. Then as quickly as they had 
appeared, they vanished into the night. 
The moon rose and illuminated the 
surrounding jungle, transforming the 
'creature' back into its myriad compon¬ 
ents. We slept. 

The rain forest was alive when we 
woke. After reaching the gully, we found 
one of the last remaining water holes and 
filled a water-bag and two bottles. Dad 
climbed ahead and finally I heard his 
excited shout: 'The saddle!' 

The summits of Mt Bowen and the 
Thumb could be seen to the south-east 
through the trees. The huge rock walls of 


the Thumb thrust arrogantly from the 
surrounding vegetation and its summits 
strained skyward. We gained glimpses of 
Little Ramsay Bay to the east, but the full 
panorama was yet to emerge. With each 
step we climbed, more of Missionary Bay 
was slowly unveiled to our north. Water¬ 
ways curved through the mangroves like 
huge sea serpents. 

A fire, probably initiated by a lightning 
strike, had recently swept up the 
south-west flank of the main ridge and 
consumed all vegetation in its path, 
leaving only charred tree trunks and 
rocks. The soil on the ridge was now 
exposed, and the forces of nature had 
begun to erode this fragile layer. 

The blackened floral spikes of grass 
trees surrounded us. An awesome rock 
outcrop known as the Prophet stood 
defiantly over the ridge, a smaller 
boulder balanced on a larger monolith. 
Mt Bowen loomed closer. 

At last we stood on its summit, the 
highest point on Hinchinbrook Island. 
The dramatic 360° panorama included 
Mt Diamantina (955 metres) to the south 
and the mangrove-infested Hinchin¬ 
brook Channel which separated us from 
the mainland to the west. The thin strip 
of land dividing Ramsay and Missionary 
Bays was almost due north, and beyond 
this line lay Brook Island on the horizon. 
The Thumb was now surprisingly close 
and lay below us to the south-east. 

The most difficult section of our climb 
now lay ahead. Most bushwalkers who 


visit Hinchinbrook Island walk on one of 
the coastal tracks. A few venture up 
Warrawilla Creek to the summit of Mt 
Bowen and descend by the same route. 
The route from Mt Bowen to the Thumb 
and the descent from there to Zoe Bay are 
rarely undertaken. There is no track. 

A narrow ridge led us to a knoll, then 
to a more substantial peak, and finally to 
what appeared to be a towering volcanic 
plug with sparse vegetation clinging to 
its steep, rocky walls. A mop of dense 
growth sat on the summit like a wig. 
Since there was no way round this 
obstacle, we began to search for a way up. 
A small cleft containing some tussock 
grass and native shrubs proved to be a 
good route, and we soon stood in the 
small forest which sprouts from the 
summit. 

The escape from this volcanic plug 
proved considerably harder than the 
ascent to it! A narrow cleft lined with 
vegetation dropped steeply from the 
summit and was flanked by huge rock 
faces on either side which plunged to the 
valley floor. At times our descent was so 
steep that we hung from tree trunks or 
tussocks of grass. 

Our campsite was in a most distinct 
natural saddle. The flank of the Thumb 
rose sharply to the south-east of our tent, 
and the volcanic plug rose just as steeply 
to the north-west. On either side of the 
tent, a creek gully dropped steeply away. 

We had unexpected company for tea; a 
number of bush rats ate off my plate 
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when I wasn't looking. These cheeky 
creatures did not display any fear at our 
presence. As a result of their visit we 
hung our food from trees during the 
night. In the last glow of twilight, the 
trees around us were mysteriously alive 
with loud, buzzing sounds. These came 
from small, black creatures that flew at 
amazing speed through the trees without 
ever crashing into them—or into each 
other. We guessed that they were small 
bats out for an evening meal. I slept 
deeply although Dad said he found 
friendly rats crawling on my head during 
the night! 

On Tuesday morning we awoke to a 
fierce, red sky in the east. A tributary of 
North Zoe Creek plunged away to the 
south from the saddle. At first the descent 
was so steep that we hung from roots, 
rocks and tree trunks, and relied more on 
our arms than on our legs for support. 
After a couple of hundred metres the 
gradient lessened slightly and traction 
increased. 

A distant roar from below indicated 
that we were above a waterfall. We made 
our way carefully to the eastern flank of 
the gully and descended beside the 
waterfall by using a convenient tree 
trunk as a fireman's pole. Ribbons of 
water cascaded through the air for about 
20 metres before crashing into a pool at 
the base. 

The gradient of the gully was now 
reduced to a gentle slope, and the stream 
gurgled happily over rocks towards the 
sea. At times the melodious song of a bird 
or the screech of a parrot would resound 
above the background noise of the 
stream. Boulders strewn across the gully 
floor gave way to smooth sections of 
rock, which in turn were replaced by 
more boulders. We leapt lazily from one 
to the next, appreciating the gentle 
terrain. 

Just before midday, the quiet gurgling 
of the stream was replaced by a more 
urgent rushing of water, almost indistin¬ 
guishable at first, but gradually increas¬ 
ing in magnitude until it became the 
dominant sound. We realized with ex¬ 
citement that we were approaching 
North Zoe Creek. 

Minutes later we entered a wide 
river-bed covered with huge, interlocked 
boulders. We headed east with the flow 
of water. The soft, dappled light of the 
rain forest was now replaced by the 
direct rays of the tropical sun as we left 
the cover of trees and made our way 
across the boulders. 

Most of them were as big as cars; some 
were larger still. The gradient of the creek 
was surprisingly steep, and these huge 
boulders fell away into the distance. 

We soon found a pristine water-hole, 
its turquoise water surrounded by red¬ 
dish-brown granite boulders and 
penetrated by sunlight, revealing trout, 
crustaceans and plant life. Brilliant, blue 
Ulysses butterflies darted above the 
water and fluttered against the paler sky. 


Sunlight danced on their wings and 
dazzled us. We plunged into the refresh¬ 
ingly cold water; it was great to rid 
ourselves of accumulated sweat and dirt. 
Dad soon found a waterfall at the west¬ 
ern end of the pool which formed a 
perfect natural spa. 

The creek began to widen and mean¬ 
der. As the daylight softened, we found 
an ideal campsite on the sandy beach of 
an island in the middle of the creek. The 
still water of a small lagoon reflected the 
wiry ti-trees and eucalypts on the oppos¬ 
ite bank. We shaped our sand mattresses 
to the contours of our bodies, then were 
lulled to sleep by the peaceful sounds of 
the creek. 

The dawn stillness was shattered by 
the raucous squawk of a yellow-tailed 
black cockatoo. Yesterday's expected 
storm had not eventuated, and the sky 
was now clear and the air fresh. 

We left our lagoon campsite soon after 
eight o'clock. The vegetation lining the 
creek thickened to a jungle, and the 
lawyer vines were so fierce that I resorted 
to walking in the creek—with or without 
stepping stones. A piece of red tape 
hanging from a tree caught Dad's 
attention. After a quick search, we soon 
found a well-defined track beside the 
creek. 

Our route wound through a series of 
distinct plant communities. Exotic palm 
groves gave way to paperbarks which 
merged in turn into mangrove jungles. A 
light at the end of our green tunnel 
indicated that we would soon be on the 
beach. We left the cover of the leafy 
canopy and walked on to the broad 
expanse of sand at the southern end of 
Zoe Bay. 

Our feet sank deeply in the sand as we 
walked south-east to the mouth of South 
Zoe Creek. The view to the north and 
north-west from here was quite magnifi¬ 
cent. Zoe Bay curved gently northward 
for about two kilometres. The Thumb 
and Mt Bowen rose majestically above 
the coastal vegetation and the tranquil 
water of Zoe Bay reflected the scenery 
behind. Near the mouth of South Zoe 
Creek a sign read 'Estuarine Crocodiles 
Inhabit this Area'. As we stood there, 
something rustled towards us through 
the dry leaves. My adrenalin level rose 
rapidly until, with impeccable timing, a 
metre long goanna emerged from the 
leaves in front of us. 

We walked along Zoe Bay, then 
retraced our steps to North Zoe Creek 
and continued to the southern end of 
Little Ramsay Bay. A kilometre on the 
sand brought us to the northern end of 
the beach where Warrawilla Creek flows 
into the ocean—the point at which we 
had begun our climb to Mt Bowen four 
days earlier. 

It was low tide; small waves rolled on 
to the beach and surged amongst the 
boulders. The sun was low in the sky and 
lit the crests of the waves just before they 
broke into a white, foaming mass. The air 


was cooling as evening approached but 
the tropical waters retained their heat 
and covered us like a warm bath. The 
small waves were ideal for body-surfing, 
and we raced each other shoreward. 

A layer of dull, grey cumulus clouds 
billowed above the horizon. Suddenly 
they were lit from behind, their bright, 
white edges shining against the dark sky. 
A small white crescent peeped over the 
cloud wall and gradually grew into a 
huge, glowing hemisphere. Finally the 
moon escaped from the clouds and hung 
round and full in the night sky. Its soft 
light washed the landscape in ghostly 
colours, creating a serene atmosphere. 

Dad and I were up before dawn to 
photograph the sunrise. The red ball of 
fire broke the Pacific horizon, radiating 
both heat and light. The mountains 
behind us blushed with a gentle, pink 



glow. Mt Bowen and the Thumb were 
reflected in the glass-like surface of the 
lagoon. We crouched spellbound at the 
lagoon's edge, watching the soft colours 
gradually harden with the rising of the 
sun. 

We reached our rendezvous point at 
the southern end of Ramsay Bay late in 
the morning and rested in the semishade 
of a casuarina tree. At midday we 
wandered across the saltpan to the 
boardwalk which leads to Missionary 
Bay. Within minutes the faint buzz of a 
distant motor could be heard. This grew 
to a roar and a small launch appeared out 
of the mangrove maze. 

A comfortable weariness overcame me 
as we journeyed back to Ayr. During the 
past six days we had experienced true 
wilderness—no tracks, no people, and a 
rugged and seldom visited tropical land¬ 
scape. We had pushed ourselves hard 
and the experience had brought us closer 
together. I feel more strongly than ever 
that scarce wilderness areas such as 
Hinchinbrook Island must be preserved 
in their wild state for future generations 
to enjoy. ■ 


AndrevvBorrell was introduced to bushwalking i 
he^has been a regular bushwalker ever since. He 1 


team that climbed Lhamu Gang (5009 metres), Nepal, ir 
1985, and has climbed in Japan and North America. He liver 
in north Queensland with his wife, Carolyn, and their three 
young children. 
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Silver fox 

The winning entry in the Wild Tenth Anniversary 
Short Story Competition; by Paul Campbell-Alien 


A lan Pound woke to the sound of silence. 

The snow cave was deathly quiet. His 
ears strained for the sound of the blizzard 
outside. Nothing. The silent blackness was 
absolute, the air still. At first he thought the 
blizzard had ceased, then slowly a dreadful 
fear welled up inside him—the realization that 
he was trapped. No air. Buried alive. 

He struggled with the draw-cord of the 
sleeping bag to free an arm but couldn't 
manage to release it. Groping around inside 
the bag, he was overcome by a wave of 
claustrophobia, an intense desire to escape. 
He fought and kicked against the inner sheet, 
which was twisted around his body like a 
strait-jacket. 

The cave became a sealed, icy sepulchre, the 
sleeping bag a sarcophagus. Wrenching him¬ 
self free of the bag, his first instinct was to 
break through the block ice wall that formed 
the front of the snow cave. 

The cold was intense on his bare feet. He 
struggled into his boots and rummaged 
around for the headlamp. It was in the foot of 
the sleeping bag—good for keeping the bat¬ 
tery warm but useless if you should need it. 

The cave sprang to life as the torch-light 
reflected from the crystalline surface and 
brought a transient sense of comfort, greatly 
diminished by the thought of being stuck in 
there permanently. He threw on a jacket and 
grabbed the shovel, which in a remarkable 
moment of forethought he had brought inside 
the night before. 

Crouching low into what remained of the 
tunnel, he began to dig, furiously at first, then 
dropping into a slow rhythm as he laboured 
for breath in the airless space. Digging the 
drift snow was like shovelling fine, dry sand. 
Each shovelful was immediately replaced by 
another, and he remembered some lines... 

If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year. 

Do you suppose', the Walrus said. 

That they could get it clear?' 

1 doubt if, said the Carpenter, 

And shed a bitter tear. 

The salt stung his eyes, the hot sweat of ex¬ 
ertion supplanting the clammy sweat of fear. 

His back ached. It felt locked at 90", so that 
it hurt to straighten. The tunnel wasn't wide 
enough to turn in, so each shovelful had to be 
thrown backwards between his legs. The tun¬ 
nel seemed endless. Snow filled his boots and 
stuck to his woollen long-johns. 


Finally he pushed through and wriggled 
into the open. Wind-driven snow had poured 
over the top of the cornice. Only the very tips 
of his skis were visible through the drift. The 
cooking gear had disappeared altogether and 
it took several minutes of prodding and dig¬ 
ging before he heard a metallic clunk. Alan 
could feel the sweat freezing on his torso and 
began to dig to create a buffer against the 
snow-drift. After ten minutes of frustration he 
crawled back into the cave. 

He laughed, and it was as though a safety 
valve had opened. He remembered the time 
three years ago when he had camped with his 
friend Mike and Mike's family at Big Bend on 
the Valentine River. A violent electrical storm 
had passed directly overhead, great gusts of 
wind rattling the tents, accompanied by 
deafening crashes of thunder. The air had 
been charged and he had slept fitfully. Early 
in the morning he'd been roused by frantic 
shouts from the nearby tent: 'Agh! Snake!' 

Mike had stood there in the moonlight, 
visibly shaken, a ripped-open tent beside him 
and a bewildered look on his face. Mike later 
confided somewhat sheepishly he'd dreamt 
that a snake had slithered into his sleeping 
bag, and he had burst through the nylon tent 
wall in a desperate attempt to get out. The 
memory relaxed Alan. Humour comes to our 
rescue at the strangest times. 

Huddled in the sleeping bag, he listened to 
the howl of the blizzard outside. It was com¬ 
forting to be cocooned and protected in his 
magical cave. The curved shape reminded 
him of a subway wall; the words of the 
prophet and Mrs Robinson lulled him back to 
sleep. 

Two hours later he awoke with a start. 
Strange how the absence of noise can wake 
one so violently. This time the blockage was 
smaller and he made short work of clearing 
the tunnel. The call of nature drove him out 
into the snow. He waded and high-stepped 
across to a clump of snow gums—his Too with 
a view'. The view today extended no further 
than three metres and the sting of ice on his 
bare buttocks reminded him again of friend 
Mike. Mike's first experience of snow caving 
had been accompanied by a two-day blizzard 
and an acute bout of diarrhoea. The combina¬ 
tion was disastrous: hourly trips into the wild 
night in abject misery. Alan wondered 
whether anyone had ever got a frost-bitten 
bum, and vaguely contemplated the cure. 

A sudden movement caught his attention 
and there, standing not more than two metres 


away, was a silver fox. The fox was upwind, 
and seemed surprised to see him, squatting in 
a snowstorm. What sort of idiot would be out 
in this weather? 

After staring for a while, the fox moved on, 
perhaps in search of an equally stupid rabbit. 

Alan was overjoyed. This was a remarkably 
good sign, and the fox's colouring was espe¬ 
cially important. Ever since Alan had gone 
prematurely grey, his drinking friends, fans of 
the English TV series 'Minder', had nick¬ 
named him 'the silver fox'. It was a play on his 
name and, he suspected, a comment on his 
nature, too, but he didn't like to dwell on that 
too much. 

He identified with the solitary fox, feeling 
himself to be alone, yet capable of surviving; 
he was a rock, an island. A child of the 1960s, 
he espoused a type of Simon and Garfunkel 
pop philosophy. 

A sharp blast of wind to his exposed back¬ 
side brought him back to reality. 

Returned to the cave, he ate his last break¬ 
fast of muesli and raw oats with lumpy milk 
powder. 

Alan had to make a decision. He hadn't 
expected weather like this for the return trip. 
The basic choice was plain: hazard the bliz¬ 
zard, or sit it out for a day or two. The latter 
would probably be safer, but lack of food and 
his desire to get back by the end of the day 
were against it. The approach from the Rams 
Head had been in brilliant sunshine and su¬ 
perb snow conditions. Despite a heavy pack 
stuffed with five days' food, he had sailed 
across the Main Range from Kosciusko to 
Twynam. While playing on the side of Little 
Twynam, he had spotted the cornice near 
Hedley Tam. The cornice wasn't quite as steep 
as he would have liked, and it had taken 
longer to build the cave than he'd anticipated. 
Fortunately, a moonlit night had come to the 
rescue and the cave was finished by nine 
o'clock. Thoroughly exhausted, he had eaten 
lightly and quickly fallen asleep. 

The next three days had been everything he 
had ever dreamt of. Spectacular Telemarking 
in the deep, virgin snow on Mt Anton with no 
one watching. He relished looking back on a 
series of tight turns snaking down the slope— 
his 'signature'. The 'Never Ski Alone' pundits 
were clearly a pack of killjoys. Occasionally he 
saw parties on the usual route to Blue Lake, 
but the cave was well hidden and no one came 

The long evenings alone gave him the op¬ 
portunity to think. Sometimes he questioned 
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his need to go solo. Alan had long admired 
those individuals, especially climbers, who 
revelled in going it alone. Being responsible 
for only oneself had some clear advantages 
but the real attraction lay much deeper—it 
satisfied his need to prove himself. 

At worst, this took the form of cultivating a 
certain image of himself. He secretly enjoyed 
the amazed look on people's faces when he 
mentioned his 'solo exploits', though he real¬ 
ized how shallow this was. At best, it was a 
desire to be self-sufficient, to be able to survive 
without help in an alien environment. In a 
sense this, too, was false; he certainly relied 
heavily on technology and would have 
perished without it. 

Deep within there was a need to re-establish 
contact with life, and to do that, he felt, one 
had to be rid of the protective layers in which 
our society wraps us from birth. To go solo 
stripped away the props, peeled back the 
protective skin. 

He decided to brave the blizzard. 

The next problem was the route. Either he 
could play it safe—ski down to the old ruin, 
cross the Snowy River, then climb up to Char¬ 
lottes Pass—or take a direct route to Thredbo 
over the Etheridge Range. He always found 
the name Etheridge a little disturbing, but the 
car was at Thredbo, and the weather might lift. 
In any case, the transport from Charlottes 
would be difficult and time-consuming. 

The decision made, Alan hurriedly packed 
and headed out into the weather. Visibility 
was mediocre and he was buffeted by the 
wind as he climbed to the ridge above the cave 
and headed south-west. The surface on the 
exposed side was icy and rough, scoured and 
unpredictable. The long run down into the 
valley looked inviting, but was to be resisted 
if he wanted to avoid the multitude of little 
gullies formed by tributaries of the Snowy. 

It was critical that he stay high, and to do so 
meant a long, slogging traverse below Club 
Lake and, eventually, on to the side of Mt 
Clarke. From there he should be able to strike 
across to Seamans Hut, then on to the Rams 
Head. 

Once or twice he hesitated and considered 
the option of Charlottes, but the car at Thred¬ 
bo was too great a draw. He must push on. 
With the increase in altitude, the weather 
closed in. Visibility dropped to a few metres. 
Soon he was skiing blind, searching for a 
break in the all-white cloud, feeling his way. 
How long had he been climbing? Was it pos¬ 
sible to ski past the rise to Seamans and end 
up in the steep country below Muellers 
Peak? 

He pulled the map from a pocket 
and tried to guess at his location. 
Guessing... At what speed had he gone? How 
far? A gust of wind unbalanced him and 
snatched the flapping map from his hands, 
swirling it away in the mist. Like a massive, 
black cloud, panic billowed up behind him. 
He wanted to scream and ski wildly, to get 
away. He prayed for calm, for a glimpse of 
something identifiable, for an opening in this 
vast, white, wind-driven cave. The wind un¬ 
nerved him. He hated not being able to see or 
tell what was up or down, but most of all he 


hated the unrelenting beating on his ear¬ 
drums. The ice stung and cut and he turned 
away to protect his face. 

He told himself he could cope, that he had 
the skills to deal with this situation, but still 
the panic lurked behind, ready to pounce like 
some primeval predator. 

An anthropologist studying early man once 
suggested that to be killed by a sabre-toothed 
tiger was quite a merciful death. The bite to 
the back of the head severs the spinal cord and 
the long upper teeth enter the brain, bringing 
about a calm, almost ethereal, sinking into 
oblivion. Perhaps it might be similar to dying 
here, sleeping in the soft, billowy folds of deep 
snow. Perhaps he could sleep, just lie down 
out of the wind and sleep. How did Evan 
Hayes and Laurie Seaman die? Was it a 
panicking rush into the void until they col¬ 
lapsed exhausted, or a gentle submission to 
the dominance of nature? 

Laurie Seaman. 

The name jolted him back. Maybe he was 
hypothermic. He ate a handful of scroggin and 
took a compass bearing to the left of where he 
though the hut might be. He would find the 
pole line. 

Moving ahead, he thrust his pole forward. 
It dropped into space. He tried the other— 
emptiness, just in front of his right boot. 

Cornice! Instinctively he pulled back, 
shaken at the closeness of an unknown plunge 
to disaster. Feeling his way carefully now he 
skied to the left, hoping his line would bypass 
the cornice rim and yet not head into the 
creeks he knew lay in this direction. This was 
hard, much harder than anything he had 
known. 

A rock feels no pain, an island never cries. 
He wished he had someone else with him, 
someone to share the decisions, to hold him 
up, to argue with; just to be there. Alan had 
always imagined that he liked being alone. 
Now he was really alone, and it was too big. 

Douglas Mawson. 

He recalled Mawson's indomitable will to 
survive against all odds, his incredible dis¬ 
cipline. All his party perished, hope vanished 
in the Antarctic wasteland. Mawson, frostbit¬ 
ten and starved, took his scientific measure¬ 
ments and read the Bible every day. Such was 
his mental and physical toughness that when 
a valuable box of equipment had fallen into 
the near frozen sea during unloading, Maw¬ 
son dived in to retrieve it. 

Alan knew he was no Mawson— he no 
doubt would have considered a blow on the 


Main Range akin to a relaxed day's outing. So 
much for his self-image. The Silver Fox was 
looking sick. 

Then, as if in response to this realization, the 
cloud parted for a moment and revealed an 
orange pole 100 metres ahead. Alan raced for 
it. Another pole could be seen to the right. A 
dark mass loomed up in the fog. Was that the 
bluff at the end of the Etheridge Range that 
marked the hidden Seamans Hut? He strode 
forward, slipped on the ice and fell. Struggling 
to his feet, he herring-boned up the grade, 
more cautiously this time, until he could just 
discern a triangular roof—Seamans! 

The hut was full to the brim. Obviously, 
quite a few people were camping there despite 
the 'Emergency Only' status of the place. 
Nevertheless, he would rather have it full than 
empty. He squeezed in towards the fire, steam 
rising from his body. His trouser legs were 
frozen stiff and he realized he had forgotten 
overpants in the rush to get away that morn¬ 
ing. It was 2.30 in the afternoon. One of the 
'campers' offered him some chocolate, which 
he gratefully accepted; then he dressed again 
for the final assault. This time the wind was 
behind and he had to self-arrest on the icy 
track, thighs burning, trying to control his 
rocket speed. Visibility had improved and the 
gentle rise up to the Rams Head was a pleasant 
jaunt after his morning of torture. He felt a 
profound sense of relief on seeing the top of 
the chair-lift. He had planned a fast ski to the 
bottom but abandoned this in favour of the 
lift. Yet as he descended, watching downhill 
skiers zoom through the mist, he felt that he 
was entering a fantasy world where every¬ 
thing, even the snow, was a sham. 

The weather in Thredbo village was calm; 
there was no hint of the rage of the mountain 
above. He scraped the ice off the windscreen 
of his car, closed the door and turned the 
heater on full. The smells of burnt dust and 
wet wool mingled. An intense feeling of un¬ 
reality swept over him. 

This insulated tin cocoon was a cage, suf¬ 
focating. Far more than in the snow cave, he 
longed to break out, to feel the ice stinging his 
face, to re-establish contact with the untame- 
able, to survive. Somewhere on the mountain 
he had left something essential behind. 

A party of skiers returning from the Main 
Range that day reported a strange sighting—a 
lone silver fox, heading for high ground. ■ 


Paul Campbell-Alien has skied and bushwalked exti 
with family and friends in Australia and overseas, 
Nordic ski instructor. His article 'Cross-country Skiir 
Children' appeared in Wild no 44. He lives in Sydne 
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B WHO BUSHWALKING 


JERUSALEM, TASMANIA 



In thick mist— 

the track neither before 

nor after 


Glancing back- 
wind howls through 
Herods Gate 


Mist lifts off- 
tiny fungi 

breathe on black boulders 

Gust of wind— 

Lake Salome crimps 
the moon 

Sipping tea- 

above me Solomons Throne 
glows orange 

Moonlight 
gives way to dawn 
of mountain rocket 


Wildly it blooms— 
if we see it 
if we don't 

At the track's edge 
golden-guinea flower- 
careful where I step 

Each trackside 
jade ferns 
wave me on 

Cool tarn- 
lonely too I sip 
with roots of pencil pine 
Suddenly here 
a snake across the track 
suddenly gone 

Alpine heath— 
its candles bum 
red, pink and white 

Pair of green parrots— 
they skitter with secrets 
in their throats 

Walking on West Wall 
shrouded in mist— 
which way? 

After fire 

branches of pines beside pools— 
twisted grey geometry 

Blooming so briefly 
snow daisies— 
how sad it is to go 

Outside the tent 

dusk of feeding wallabies— 

lightning leaps through Herods Gate 

Mark Miller 


Left, detail from Trappers Hut, Walls of Jerusalem 
National Park. Far left, a section of the West Wall, 
showing walkers' tracks leading to the summit. 
Mark Miller 
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Top paddling on the Murrumbidgee River 
near Canberra; with Guy Reeve 




O ne moment I was taking a 
photograph; the next, my world had 
turned into a chilly, browny-green soup of 
aerated water. The first cold shock was 
followed instantly by total disorientation. 
As I felt the icy water penetrating the 
warmest recesses of my thermal 
underwear, I thought of the cameras. 

The one I had in my hand was 
waterproof, and the strap was around 
my neck, but I was now upside-down 
and had urgent need of both hands to 
find my paddle and execute an Eskimo 
roll. Another thought flashed through 
the space covered by my helmet: what 
about the rapid immediately down¬ 
stream? It was a bouldery grade three or 
four and not a good one to run upside- 
down. 

The need for a quick roll was more 
pressing than the desire to save the 
camera around my neck. Indeed, a swim 
now would be even more damaging: 
further valuable camera gear was loosely 
stowed in an almost waterproof con¬ 
tainer in the back of my kayak. It would 
survive drips and splashes, but total 
immersion would probably spell death 
to another two rolls of exposed film as 
well as to camera and lenses. 

Good fortune and some panic-stricken 
thrashing reunited me with my paddle, 
and the thought of the approaching rapid 
spurred me on to an unusually speedy 
roll. I emerged into the sunshine, 
snorting water like a deranged hippo, 
surprised and thankful to find that I was 
not in the jaws of the rapid but 30 or 40 
metres upstream. There was still time to 
find an eddy in which to organize myself 
before tackling it. 

I was relieved to find that the camera 
was still around my neck, dangling 
wildly as I paddled for the break-out. A 
few moments later I was bobbing up and 
down in the relative security of the eddy, 


and considered taking another photo. 
But the last of the group was just passing 
me, so I contented myself with stowing 
the camera down the front of my 
buoyancy aid and catching up. 

How far had we travelled to paddle 
such an exciting piece of water? You may 
be surprised to learn that this all took 
place within- a 20-minute drive of 
Canberra, and that the river was the 
mighty Murrumbidgee. 

Murrumbidgee: loosely translated by 
students of Aboriginal languages, it 
means 'Big Water'. This is surely an 
academic generalization given the length 
of the river and the number of tribes who 
must have lived along its banks in days 
of yore. Their perceptions of the river and 
their names for it must have been as 
numerous as those of the wild-water 
enthusiasts familiar with its delights 
today. To the modern river runner, how¬ 
ever, there are times when the academic 
translation comes uncomfortably close to 
the mark. 

The Murrumbidgee rises a few 
kilometres west of Cooleman Caves in 
Kosciusko National Park, about 60 
kilometres from Parliament House in 
Canberra as the currawong flies. From 
here it flows south-east over the high 
plains north of Lake Eucumbene— 
delayed temporarily by the Tantangara 
Reservoir dam—past Adaminaby almost 
until Cooma, where it loops suddenly 
northward towards Canberra. It skirts 
Canberra to the south and the west, then 
resumes its northerly course before being 
dammed again at Burrinjuck. After 
leaving Burrinjuck Dam, it flows in a 
generally westerly direction to join the 
Murray near Balranald. 

Wild white water in the Australian Capital 
Territory. John Wilde emerging from the deep 
after rolling on the Murrumbidgee River above 
Tharwa. All photos Guy Reeve 
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Nick Boylan giving it his all in the last major rapid 
in Red Rocks Gorge. Right, the Chasm, just below 
Red Rocks Gorge, contains strange scour holes like 
this one. 

For the touring paddler there are 11 
distinct sections of the Murrumbidgee 
with wild water of interest; four of these 
contain very challenging stretches of 
rapids. More than half of the 238 
kilometre stretch of river from Bolaro 
(above Cooma) to Burrinjuck Dam 
contains sections with difficulties of 
grade three and above. Three of the most 
challenging and enjoyable are less than 
an hour's drive from Canberra. For 


detailed descriptions of difficulties and 
access, I recommend the New South 
Wales Canoe Association's Canoeing 
Guide to New South Wales, which devotes 
16 pages and plenty of colour photo¬ 
graphs to the Murrumbidgee. 

But never mind the details—back to the 
river. Some weeks after a winter flood, a 
group of us launched into the river at 
Angle Crossing. This is the point where 
the Murrumbidgee flows into the 
Australian Capital Territory, winding 
through steep, wooded hillsides 
northward towards Canberra. The 
crossing itself was covered by about half 


a metre of water, and evidence of flood 
damage was everywhere. On the east 
bank, two water-level gauges were lying 
like bowled tenpins some distance from 
their original locations, their concrete 
plinths washed out of their foundations. 
On the west bank, a huge pile of flood 
debris blocked the road into the 
crossing—a useful source of firewood for 
anyone with a chain-saw and a trailer. 

We set off somewhat nervously, the 
evidence of the river's power graphically 
etched on our minds. The first couple of 
kilometres of flat water reinforced the 
impression. Whole trees lay prostrate on 
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the banks and on sand-bars, uprooted 
from who knows where. Logs, some as 
large as 40 or 50 centimetres in diameter, 
were lodged precariously in branches 
five or six metres above the present level. 
In one tree we saw a tent containing 
many kilograms of sand and mud. We 
did not stop to check whether its occu¬ 
pant was still at home. 

The rapids began just as the river took 
its first dog-leg to the west. A pleasant, 
bouncy grade two made a useful 
warm-up and provided some enjoyable 
surfing waves before the river turned 
northward again and the hillsides began 
to close in. Here the river shows that it 
means business, with large boulders and 
small falls constricting and quickening 
the current. 

Pulses begin to quicken, too, as the 
descent steepens, and after a few 
hundred metres more, the river drops out 
of sight. Inspection obligatory, as they 
say in the German guidebooks. A short 
scramble over a steep granite shoulder 
reveals a kayaker's delight: wall-to-wall 
wild water, foaming, crashing and 
thundering through the entrance to the 
gorge proper. The rapid is a big and 
challenging grade three. Big stoppers, 
powerful waves; but as long as you keep 
to the right line, not too much of a 
problem (they say that about all rapids) 
—and a reasonable run-out below just in 
case of mishaps. 

The run is kayaking at its most 
exhilarating: difficult enough to be 
challenging, but not so dangerous that 
panic replaces enjoyment. In some ways 
it is an anticlimax to end up intact at the 
bottom of such a rapid. Looking 
upstream at the tumbling, thrashing. 



downward-moving escalator of water, 
you get the urge to carry your boat back 
up and do it again. Next time, perhaps. 

A little further on, the river turns 
sharply left into the most dangerous 
stretch. A huge boulder in midstream 
marks the beginning of the rapid above 
Lobbs Hole. Lobbs Hole itself is marked 
by an even bigger boulder with not much 
room on either side. At higher water 
levels this is seldom a problem, but at 
lower levels much water flows in 
mysterious ways beneath the boulder 
itself—not a good route to follow. 

The river keeps up the pressure with 
the Headbanger, 100 metres or so later. 
This is a corker of a rapid of grade-four 
standard or above—depending on the 
water level. I decided that it was worth a 
portage on this occasion to avoid serious 
damage to very expensive camera gear. 
Abrave attempt by a Cl paddler resulted 
in an interesting, inverted manoeuvre up 
against the gorge wall in the main flow; I 
reached for my throw-rope and felt 
thoroughly justified in my decision to 
hoof it. 

Several more rapids follow, including 
a couple of good play spots, and then the 
river slows once more and the hills edge 
back as it flows towards Tharwa, then on 
gently through scenic, rolling country to 
the Point Hut road crossing. 

We finished our trip just upstream 
from Tharwa and retired to the tea-shop 
at Cuppacumbalong for the remainder of 
the afternoon to make plans for a trip 
down another gorge even closer to 
Canberra. From Tharwa there are ten 
kilometres of flat water before suburbia 
becomes visible near the Point Hut road 
crossing. Four more kilometres of wide 
and leisurely river interspersed with 
some grade-two races bring you to Pine 
Island, which marks the start of one of the 
most interesting and challenging 
stretches of the river. 

This section is generally referred to as 
Red Rocks Gorge. The excitement begins 
after two kilometres of gentle rapids with 
a boulder garden leading to a difficult 
grade-three rapid. This is immediately 
above the most difficult and dangerous 
part of the river, but supplies an excellent 
play spot at lower water levels provided 
you are able to roll reliably! 

The Chasm, directly below this spot, 
has been the scene of several fatalities. It 
is rarely run, especially by those who 
have seen at low water the boulder sieves 
and scour holes it contains. There is a 
reasonable portage on the left to the 
put-in point at the bottom of about 100 
metres of foam and boulders; from here, 
the rest of the gorge can be appreciated 
without too much anxiety. No matter 
how often you paddle this section, there 
is a certain attraction in the scramble up 
a huge battleship of a rock to look down 
into the liquid horror-show thundering 
madly below. On some days it is utterly 
out of the question; on others, it looks 
almost feasible... 


More rapids and drops follow, with 
some good play spots, as the river flows 
past the impressive red granite cliff on 
the west bank which gives the gorge its 
name. This cliff marks the last difficult 
rapid, named Rolys Rock after the man 
who tried to move the rock with his head. 
A bit of technical manoeuvring round a 
couple of big boulders lines you up for a 
superb plunge down a drop and through 
some face-slapping waves—avoiding 
the gorge wall if all goes well. After 
another couple of metre-high drops the 
river becomes calmer and a long, straight 
stretch brings you to Kambah Pool with 
its picnic areas and nudist beach. 



If you were to keep paddling for 
another 13 kilometres, a pleasant section 
of grades two and three would take you 
to the confluence with the Cotter 
River—itself an entertaining little run in 
flood conditions—just after a 2.5 metre 
fall. The next section, from Cotter to 
Uriarra Crossing, is ideal for beginners 
and is a beautiful run through hilly 
country. It is six kilometres from Uriarra 
Crossing to the ACT boundary, but many 
more kilometres of grade-two to 
grade-three rapids remain before the 
river flattens out as it backs up from 
Burrinjuck Dam. 

In addition to the delights of the 
Murrumbidgee, ACT paddlers have 
another couple of wild-water runs within 
easy reach. The Cotter River, mentioned 
above, is 20 minutes west of Canberra 
and is worth a trip when water is being 
released from the Cotter Dam. The 
Molonglo Gorge, above Queanbeyan, 
forms part of the ACT boundary and is 
potentially an exciting and dangerous 
run in flood conditions. Below Lake 
Burley Griffin another 20 kilometres of 
river make an interesting section of grade 
two to grade three when water is being 
released from Scrivener Dam. 

Capital wild water indeed! ■ 


Guy Reeve has 15 years' experience paddling wild rivi 
Europe, Scandinavia, Africa, South America and Aust 
",-[ enjoyable and most challenging expedition 
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Australian wilderness up close, by Bill Bachman 



Right, creek bank detail, 

Lubra Waters, Flinders Ranges, 
South Australia. Below, 
conglomerate, Weetootla Gorge, 
Gammon Ranges, South Australia. 
Over, left, strangler fig (Ficus 
watkinsiana) engulfing host tree, 
Lamington National Park, 
Queensland. Over, right, bottle 
tree bark. Central Highlands, 
Queensland. 
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TEVA, creator of the original Sport Sandal, introduces 


the latest in its line of functional amphibious footgear 


the Cross Country. Strap into TEVAs patented strap- 


THE 

SPORT 

SANDAL. 


ping system and let the sandals take you over the river 


and through the woods without missing a stride. 


Three integrated layers of rubber achieve 
a balance of performance and comfort. 




TEVA Sport Sandals are available at: 

Paddy Pallin 
□ 

Mountain Designs 
□ 

K-2 Base Camp 
□ 


Patents Pending. 


and other fine outdoor stores. 



The Sport Sandal. 


P.O. Box 496 □ Byron Bay, NSW 2481 □ Fax (066) 858215 
P.O. Box 968 □ Flagstaff, AZ 86002, USA □ Fax (602) 779-6004 

Every TEVA model is pretested by the boatmen of the Colorado River. 

Patents: 4793075,4584782 □ Made in USA □ ©1992 TEVA 

Official Supplier to the U.S. Canoe and, Kayak Team, 





I TRACK NOTES 


Tasmania's world 

HERITAGE AREA 

Grant Dixon suggests some outstanding wilderness walks 



I n December 1989, 1.37 million hectares of 
Tasmania's wildest land were listed as the 
Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage Area. 
They include 0.77 million hectares listed in 
1982 and several additional areas, mainly to 
the east. This land is included in the World 
Heritage Area for the outstanding nature of its 
landscape, its flora and fauna, and its cultural 
features. Conservationists are still campaign¬ 
ing to have further land of similar value, as yet 
not protected, added to it. 

The new World Heritage Area encompasses 
much magnificent country: glaciated valleys 
and plateaux with thousands of lakes and 
tarns; tall eucalypt forests and unique alpine 
plant communities; wild mountain ranges and 
broad button-grass plains. The 1989 additions 
offer opportunities for bushwalking in 
unfamiliar surroundings and for viewing 
more familiar places such as the Cradle 
Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park and the 
Arthur Ranges from a different perspective. 
Maps 

Those unfamiliar with western Tasmania may 
find a touring map of the type sold in most 
service stations or Tasmap's 1:500 000 
Tasmania map useful. The more detailed maps 
listed under each area heading do, however, 
include the relevant roadheads and their 
immediate surrounds. All walks are covered 
by the Tasmap 1:100 000 series—and some by 
larger scale maps as well. 

Access 

The walks described are found along the 
entire eastern edge of the World Heritage 
Area. Each has its own access point described. 
In general, access to these walks is slightly 
more difficult than to the more popular ones 
unless one has a car—private or hired. 
Lemonthyme valley 
A walk of two or more days; can be used for 
access to the Overland Track. 

Map. Tasmap and Department of Parks, 
Wildlife & Heritage Cradle Mountain-Lake St 
Clair National Park 1:100 000 map and notes. 

This steep-sided, forested glacial valley 
leads to the heart of Cradle Mountain-Lake St 
Clair National Park—to the Overland Track 
and Tasmania's highest peaks. Cloud may 
obscure the view of the mountains at the head 
of the valley, but the real attraction is at closer 
range in the forests on the valley floor. 
Pale-boled mountain white gums grow on the 
flats beside the Forth River and stringy-barks 
line the ridges above. 

The best access is through Sheffield, along 
Claude Road, then Lemonthyme Road to 
Lemonthyme Power Station, then Patons 
Road. Patons Road continues to the 
abandoned wolfram mine on Oakleigh Creek 
at the head of the valley, but it is badly washed 


A massive eucalypt pierces the canopy in 
Wayatinah Forest, home to some of the tallest 
trees in the Southern hemisphere. Both photos 
Grant Dixon 

out, very rough for conventional vehicles and 
occasionally blocked by fallen trees. In any 
case, the forest is best experienced on foot. 
Leave vehicles before Sardine Creek and enjoy 
the scent of gums and wild flowers, mist in the 


tree crowns or snow in the air—depending on 
the season. There is no regular public 
transport anywhere near here, but it may be 
possible to hitch-hike to Lemonthyme Power 
Station. 

It is a day's walk to the head of the valley; 
several rocky bluffs just above the valley floor 
are worth scrambling up for more extensive 
views. From the mine site to Pelion Hut and 
the Overland Track is a steep three-hour climb 
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Simon 

Stove 


Simple 

Compact 

Portable 

Efficient 


Brilliantly designed meths 
stove, perfect for bushwalking, 
skiing, MTB & travel. 



Q Stainless-steel body 
Q Free-standing & stable 
O Removable fuel chamber 
for easy cleaning 
O Comes with carry pouch 

Distributed by Outdoor Agencies 
Ph (02) 517 1338 Fax (02) 550 2969 
Available from good outdoor stores 




• Hard anodized coating resists wear and 
corrosion 

• Strong, rigid and lightweight 

• Treated for a smooth surface and added 
resistance to fatigue 

• Perfect fit between tubes and inserts; finished 
edges prevent fraying of shock-cord 

Distributed by ~Tki I Phone Melbourne 

(03)419 4211 j 
RICHARDS Fa * (°3) 417 1610 i 
McCALLUM J 


High Performance 
Aluminium Tent Tubing 
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WILDERNESS 
EXPEDITIONS 
IN THE HIMALAYA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
JAPAN 

NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 


TREK • CLIMB • SAFARI 
RAFT-CYCLE-CANOE-SKI 
ABSEIL • RIDE - CANYON 

Special expeditions for 1992 

• Walk through untamed forests in 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego to 
see gladeis, condors and waterfalls. 

• Climb an unnamed peak in Nepal 
with Tim Macartney-Snape. 

• Explore hidden valleys abundant in 
wildlife on the flanks of Nanda 
Devi in the Indian Himalaya. 

• Carve Telemarks and plough 
through powder in the Jagungal 
Wilderness of the Snowy 
Mountains. 

• Climb the highest trekking peak in 
Nepal, Mera Peak (6476 m). 

• Seek our the mysteries and beauty 
of Bhutan and Sikkim. 

For further information contact: 

Wilderness Expeditions, 3rd Floor 

73 Walker St, North Sydney 2060 

Phone: (02) 956 8099 


Please send me a copy of the Wilderness Brochure 


| Address _ 

I - 

L_„. 
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up a zigzag track with occasional spectacular 
views of Pinnacle Ridge above. 

Walls of Jerusalem 

From two days to more than a week. 

Map. Tasmap and Department of Parks, 
Wildlife & Heritage Walls of Jerusalem National 
Park 1:50 000 map and notes. 

This is an intricate system of steep dolerite 
ridges, hidden valleys and sparkling lakes and 
tarns with intriguing names of biblical 
origin—Solomons Jewels, Pool of Siloam, 
Herods Gate, and many more. It contains the 
largest pencil pine forest on earth, at Dixons 
Kingdom. 

The easiest and most popular access route is 
the Mersey Forest road, reached through 
Deloraine and Mole Creek. Private transport 
is the best bet, but during summer an 
occasional minibus comes this way and it is 
surprisingly easy to hitch-hike. The Walls can 
also be approached from the east, across the 
Central Plateau from Lake Ada near Liaw- 

You could easily spend a week exploring 
this area. Despite the apparent abundance of 
campsites, many are very sensitive to abuse; 
select yours with care. An alternative is to 
camp outside the Walls proper and make 
exploratory day trips. This is one of the 
Department of Parks, Wildlife & Heritage's 
Fuel Stove Only Areas. 

Meander Falls 

One or two days. Access through Deloraine. 

Maps. Tasmap 1:100 000 Meander or, for 
greater detail, 1:25 000 Quamby Bluff, Breona 
and Pillans. 

Meander Falls are among the highest 
waterfalls in Tasmania, plunging from the 
Great Western Tiers escarpment. They are 
particularly spectacular when fed by the 
spring snow-melt or when partially frozen 



during winter. The valley below contains a 
highland rain-forest garden, with moss- and 
lichen-covered boles amongst bluffs and 
erratic boulders; and small gorges, falls and 
cascades along the Meander River. 

There is a network of marked tracks on the 
slopes of the Great Western Tiers and in the 
Meander valley. The Central Plateau, with its 


then fork right, uphill (this is an Australian 
Newsprint Mills road and usually locked, so 
leave any vehicles here). In about one kilo¬ 
metre, after passing through an area of young 
exotic pines, a major new road, unfinished at 
the time of writing, forks right. Follow this. 
After several hundred metres a creek is 
crossed and the road veers left. In the forest on 



Looking across the cloud-filled Gordon River 
valley from the forested slopes of Wylds Craig to 
the Gordon and Denison Ranges. 

potential for longer walks, can also be reached 
from this area. Climbing above the tree line is 
worth while for extensive views—of the Great 
Western Tiers and Meander valley, but also of 
the creeping extent of forestry operations on 
the lower slopes. 

Tracks in the Meander Falls area are reached 
from Meander, south of Deloraine, along the 
Huntsman and Meander roads (both gravel 
forestry roads). If private transport is not 
available, it may be possible to hitch-hike to 
Meander, and probably beyond, at least 
during summer (though the road end is 13 
kilometres from Meander). 

Wayatinah Forest 

One or two days. Access from Lyell Highway. 

Maps. Tasmap 1:100 000 Nive (access only; 
newer roads are not shown) and 1:25 000 
Wayatinah. 

This is the home of possibly the tallest trees 
in the Southern hemisphere. Massive 
eucalypts with huge butts and straight boles 
pierce the rain-forest canopy and soar 
skywards—some reaching more than 80 
metres. Wayatinah Forest is the most 
accessible of the tall forest areas, others being 
in the Weld and Picton valleys—all remnants 
of forests that once extended from Wayatinah 
Forest nearly to the south coast. Forest 
immediately north of this area remains 
unacknowledged by World Heritage listing 
and unprotected from the chain-saw. 

Access is from Wayatinah, a small village 
just off the Lyell Highway. The Hobart- 
Queenstown bus passes on five days of the 
week (Tuesday-Saturday). From Wayatinah, 
follow the road west across the Derwent River, 


the right is the start of a bulldozed track which 
offers an easy walk amongst the forest giants. 
The more adventurous could continue 
northwards from the end of the bulldozed 
track. 

Wylds Craig 

Two days. Access through Maydena. 

Maps. Tasmap 1:100 000 Nive (also Wedge, 
for road access), or 1:25 000 Wylds. 

Wylds Craig is a high, isolated and distinct¬ 
ively shaped peak on the edge of the South¬ 
west and the World Heritage Area. Hence the 
views are extensive and spectacular— 
mountain range upon mountain range 
stretches away to the west and south-west. 
The view to the south, however, witnessing 
the effects of 60 years of production forestry, 
is less pleasing—uniform eucalypt tree farms 
and blackened, clear-felled areas. 

The peak is noteworthy not just for its 
summit views but also for the variety of forest 
types traversed during the 1000 metre ascent. 
Towering swamp gums dominate the start of 
the track whereas twisted snow gums cover 
the plateau below the summit. 

Although access is the most difficult of all 
the areas described, the result is well worth it. 
Contact Australian Newsprint Mills (ANM) 
forest management division. New Norfolk, for 
permission to use its road network, as the 
track begins with ANM's timber-concession 
area. The road access gate lies about 150 
metres west of the Strathgordon road toll-gate, 
west of Maydena, staffed by the Department 
of Parks, Wildlife & Heritage. The key to the 
ANM gate can be obtained from the 
Department of Parks, Wildlife & Heritage gate 
staff. 

From ANM's gate, follow the Florentine 
road some 40 kilometres northwards to 
GR546947. Fork left and cross the Florentine 
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Sleep 

OnThe 

Right 

Stuff 



inflating and 


deflating 


/irtually 


prevents air 


assures 
support and 
sleeping 
comfort. 


between you 


ground,so 


Don’t let your mattress 
come between you and 
a good nights sleep. 
Therm-a-Rest. Made of 
stuff so right, it’s guar¬ 
anteed for life. 

For details write: 

Grant Minervini 
Agencies Pty Ltd. 

P.O. Box 209, Welland 
South Australia 5007 
Phone (08) 346 6061 

^1988 Cascade Designs, Inc. 






People carrying our packs have 
got to the top of some of the 
highest mountains, too! 

But the reality is that you want 
gear that is well designed, 
weather-proof, comfortable, 
well made and long-lasting. 

So try on an OUTGEAR 


Call us for a catalogue, and/or 
for details of your nearest 
stockist, on (03) 318 2496. 


mm-'*. 

DOWN TO EARTH PRODUCTS 

PS. Some retailers push only 
their house/private labels. 

Insist on trying OUTGEAR, 
and don’t fall victim to high- 
profit, low-quality products. 


THE AFFORDABLE 

CROSS COUNTRY 
SKI BOOT 


ALICO 


BACKCOUNTRY 

• High-quality silicon-treated leather 

• Bellows tongue 

• Stitched 17 mm Vibram sole 

• Tesivel lining 

• Rubber mid-sole 


MOUNTAIN SKI 

• High-quality silicon-treated leather 

• Padded bellows tongue with a second, 
outside tongue 

• Tesivel lining backed with 2.5 mm Evapor foam 

• Stitched 17 mm Vibram sole 

• Tapered polyurethane wedge mid-sole 

• Flexan reinforced ankle area 






























ODYSSEY 

Odyssey tents—lightweight and solid. 
Geodesic pole configurations in the Odyssey 
300 and 400 give stability. Taped seams and 
durable, coated nylon fabrics resist water. 
No-see-um netting repels insects. 


VANCO 




MICRO_ 

Micro—designed by Aarn Tate. Internal tension bands (British 
patent application 892 5555, European patent application 0 428 
297) brace the structure to resist deformation in high winds. 
Single 8.5 mm aluminium-alloy pole in Micro 2; Micro 3 and 4 
use 11 mm poles. Odyssey quality fabrics and fittings. 

MICRO 3 

Inner Tent 
Height: 100 cm 
Length: 215 cm 
Width: 120 cm 
Weight of tent 

complete: 2.2 kg complete 2.8 kg 


MICRO 4 

Inner Tent 
Height: 110 cm 
Length: 225 cm 
Width: 150 cm 
Weight of tent 
complete: 3.9 kg 


See the Vango range at one of these outdo 
NORTHERN TERRITORY 
Darwin NT General Store 
QUEENSLAND 

Fortitude Valley K2 Base Camp 
Townsville Adventure Camping Equipment 
NEW SOUTH WALES 
Chatswood Scout Outdoor Centre 
Hurstville Scout Outdoor Centre 
Katoomba Rockcraft 
Kogarah Bay Bush & Paddle Sports 
Liverpool Scout Outdoor Centre 
Newcastle Scout Outdoor Centre 
Parramatta Scout Outdoor Centre 
i Thornleigh Tents 

a Scout Outdoor Centre 
I CAPITAL TERRITORY 
Braddon Scout Outdoor Centre 
VICTORIA 

Bendigo Outbound Camping 
Camberwell Eastern Mountain Centre 
Heathmont Ajays Snow Country Sports 
Melbourne Bush & Mountain Sports 



TASMANIA 
Ulverstone Max Stratton 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide Scout Outdoor Centre 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Balcatta Go Camping 

inington Ranger Camping 


Exclusively distributed by 

I Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 


ravi 


Fax (03) 417 1610 
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River. The track begins about 500 metres 
further on. It is marked by plastic tapes and 
climbs quite steeply at first. Windfalls obscure 
the track from time to time. 

Alternatively, the track can be approached 
from Wayatinah, forking left instead of right 
after crossing the Derwent River (see 
Wayatinah Forest description), but it is a 
wearisome 20 kilometre road bash from the 
locked gate. 

The Hartz Mountains and Adamsons 
Peak 

One or two days. Access through Huonville 
and Geeveston. 

Maps. Tasmap 1:100 000 Huon or 1:25 000 
Waterloo and Raminea. 

The Hartz Mountains and Adamsons Peak 
provide grandstand views of the mountain 
ranges deeper in the World Heritage Area, and 
of well-known peaks such as Federation Peak 
and Precipitous Bluff. However, they also 
have their own attractions, including several 
glacial lakes in the Hartz Mountains and 
waterfalls on the lower slopes. 

Walks include a short stroll to Lakes Perry 
and Osborne, perhaps followed by a scramble 
up the rugged Devils Backbone; and a full- 
day outing to Hartz Lake and Peak—either 
way the views across South-west Tasmania 
are impressive. The particularly adventurous 
may tackle the scrubby, untracked ridge 
traverse south to Adamsons Peak. 

The Hartz Mountains National Park lies 
some 20 kilometres from Geeveston along the 
gravel-surfaced, sign-posted Arve and Hartz 
roads. Private transport will probably be 
required, although hitch-hiking may be suc¬ 
cessful during the summer months. The 
Adamsons Peak track is reached by Adamsons 
Road, a gravel forestry road, from Strathblare, 
south of Geeveston. The climb to the summit 
is long but the views are worth the effort. 
South Cape Bay 

Two days, or as part of the South Coast Track. 
Access through Huonville and Cockle Creek. 

Maps. Tasmap 1:100 000 South Cape and the 
more recent 1:25 000 Recherche. 

Walkers on the South Coast Track used to 
cross an imaginary boundary line at Granite 
Beach, with land to the east being neither 
National Park nor World Heritage Area. 
Happily, the entire magnificent southern 
coastline is now part of the new World Her¬ 
itage Area. South Cape Bay is one of the gems 
of the region—with its sweeping beaches, 
coastal forest, rocky headlands, shore plat¬ 
forms, and the spectacular Lion Rock. 

There are several campsites around the bay 
and days can easily be spent exploring or just 
lying on the beach watching the ocean swells. 
South Cape Bay is a pleasant destination in 
itself, or a worthwhile stopover as part of a trip 
along the South Coast Track. 

Access is easy—a minibus service operates 
at least four times a week from Hobart to 
Cockle Creek during summer. From Cockle 
Creek, the recently upgraded track climbs a 
small hill and traverses heathland and wet 
forest, with good views of the Southern 
Range, before the roar of the surf signals South 
Cape Bay. ■ 
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Don’t just look good, stay 
seriously warm. Constructed 
from high performance, double 
sided, non-pilling fleece pile, 
these jackets are ultra soft and 
user friendly. Easy care and 
lightweight, they’ll retain their 
appearance, wash after wash. 
Available in a huge variety of 
colours and styles that let you 
be you, without breaking the 
bank. Plus in store now, a full 
range of Gore-Tex jackets that just 
have to be seen. 

So get seriously cool, get into 
a Scout Outdoor Centre. 


Scout Outdoor Centre 

▲ MOORABBIN 880 Nepean Highway, 555 7811 
MITCHAM 523 Whitehorse Road, 873 5061 
BALLARAT 34 Lydiard St North, ( 053 ) 31 3672 
BENDIGO 79 Mitchell Street, ( 054 ) 43 8226 
k GEELONG 172 Moorabool St, ( 052 ) 21 6618 

BUSH & MOUNTAIN SPORTS 

MELBOURNE 360 Lonsdale Street, 6701177 























They're the only way to glide; by Michael Hampton 


T he term 'bushwalking on skis' is decidedly 
unfashionable amongst today's breed of 
back-country and cross-country-downhill 
(XCD) skiers. Skills, techniques and clothing 
aside, however, this phrase comes pretty close 
to describing our Australian version of winter 
travel. 'Ski touring' applies to many situations 
—from a day out beyond the trails of 
Cabramurra or Lake Mountain to grinding, 
multi-day forays into the wilds of the 
Wonnangatta or Jagungal. The skis used at 
either end of this scale might appear to have 
no more in common than a pointed, curving 
tip and a blunt tail! 

A ski for day touring need only be a 
beefed-up version of a track or racing ski but 
two things are desirable for skiing where there 
are no packed trails. The ski should be a little 
wider than a track ski so that it does not sink 
into the soft, unpacked snow; and it should be 
of a more robust construction to cope with 
variations in the unprepared snow's surface 
and condition. 

A medium-weight touring ski of 60 milli¬ 
metres width or more will be suitable for 
overnight touring with a pack. The skier 
should be aware of the rigours this involves 
and of the limitations of different types of skis. 
To travel light can be pure bliss, and metal 
edges are not essential even for long tours; yet 
most overnight tourers and XCD skiers prefer 
the security and strength of wider, heavier, 
metal-edged skis. 

Compromises have to be made in ski 
touring. For example, a parallel-sided ski with 
a stiff wax pocket will be faster on the flat but 
will make turning more difficult when going 
downhill than a softer, more evenly flexing ski 
with greater side-cut or waisting. On the other 
hand, these easy-turning, specialized XCD 
skis reduce progress to a pedestrian shuffle on 
the flats. 

Over the last few years especially, the 
definition of a touring ski has come into 
question because of the increasing use of 
single-cambered XCD skis, usually coupled 
with synthetic climbing skins for grip. More 
and more, these specialized skis bear a closer 
resemblance to skinny downhill skis than to 
traditional cross-country skis. To provide a 
convenient cut-off, I have included here only 
those single-cambered skis with a pattern for 
grip—a type fast becoming popular amongst 
Australian skiers. 

The wider a ski, the better it will 'float' in 
deep, untracked snow. On firm snow, a 
narrower ski will glide faster. Most touring 
skis have some waisting or side-cut. It is 
generally accepted that the more side-cut a ski 
has, the easier it will be to turn. To complicate 
matters, however, other factors come into the 
'tumability' equation: the evenness and stiff¬ 
ness of a ski's overall flex, and whether the 



'For more speed, one can always point the skis 
downhill!' Gordon Poultney opening the throttle, 
Mt Cook, New Zealand. Gordon Poultney collec- 


base is smooth or has a pattern. It might be 
safer to say that the less side-cut a ski has, the 
harder it will be to turn. 

The weight of a ski is determined by its 
construction but a light ski is not necessarily 
weaker than a heavy one. Apart from the 
obvious—all other things being equal, touring 
with heavy skis is more tiring—weight also 
affects a ski's turning characteristics. So does 
torsional stiffness, a ski's built-in resistance to 
lateral twisting. Generally, a light, soft ski will 
be 'skittish' on hard-pack at speed whereas a 
heavy, stiff ski will be stable and 'damp'. 
Skittish skis are fine if the skier stays nimble 
and doesn't push them till they vibrate off the 
snow. Damp skis are usually slower from edge 
to edge and suited to long-radius cruising 

The weight shown is for a 200 centimetre 
pair. Dividing the weight indicated by 200 will 
give the average weight per centimetre. From 
there you can work out roughly how much 
skis of different lengths will weigh. If you are 
looking for a pair of general-purpose skis, you 
will have to compromise. 

The old rule still applies when selecting 
touring ski length. Put one hand in the air. 


With the ski standing straight, the tip should 
reach your wrist. There is some flexibility in 
the application of this rule. If you are tall and 
light, you may want to select a ski that is 
shorter than the rule indicates. If you are 
heavy for your height, try a longer ski. Ski 
lengths jump in five centimetre increments 
unless shown otherwise. 

Once upon a time, skis were shaped entirely 
from single pieces of wood. Then came 
laminated strips of wood and plastic soles. 
These were finally capped with a plastic or 
fibreglass top sheet—giving the basic wood- 
sandwich ski. For Australian conditions, an 
ABS or plastic-coated side-wall is desirable as 
a wooden core exposed to abrasive snow may 
absorb moisture and delaminate or be 
damaged. 

Another method of construction replaces 
the wooden core with injection-moulded 
synthetic foam, creating a foam sandwich. The 
durable torsion-box construction is character¬ 
ized by fibreglass wrapped around the core. A 
recent innovation is the use of lightweight 
substances such as carbon fibre and Kevlar, 
usually in a tough, springy top sheet. Like 
many alpine skis, some XCD models use 
aluminium in the same role. Less prone to 
damage from their own metal edges, these skis 
fit into the heavy, 'damper' category. 

The lightest and most expensive method of 
construction is the air core or honeycomb. The 
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WILDERNESS 
FIRST AID 

for outdoor leaders, 
remote area workers 
and travellers 

WFAC has set the standard ot training for 
outdoor professionals in Australia. Our 
courses are comprehensive, challenging and 
highly practical, enabling you to develop 
your skills and confidence in accident 
response when medical assistance is 
delayed. 

We offer basic, intermediate, advanced and 
recertification programmes regularly. 
Contract courses are available for groups 
and organizations wanting to provide quality 
training for their staff. 

Dates for 1992 
Basic WFA 

25-27 Sept (Sydney NSW) 

Intermediate WFA for Outdoor Leaders 

14-20 Sept (Qld) 28 Sept-4 Oct (Vic) 
2-8 Nov (South-east NSW) 

Recertification Course 
7-10 Sept (Qld) 11-14 Nov (NSW) 

For an information leaflet please contact: 

Wilderness First Aid 
Consultants 

Uindaroo’, Dalgety Rd, Jindabyne, NSW 2627 
Phone (064) 56 1601 or (02) 975 3273 


ADVENTURE 

EQUIPMENT 


We specialise in the latest 
lightweight gear for bushwalking 
or any outdoor adventure. 


Sherpa • Jansport • Rossi • 
Merrell • Eureka • Mont • 
PeterStorm • Everwarm • 
Puradown • Mountain Leisure • 
Coghlan's • D B Stuff • 
Snowgum • MSR • Trangia • 
Petzel • Cassin • Kong • 
Mammut • Edelrid • Victorinox • 
Mini Mag • Big Dogs • Books • 
CMA Maps • Climbing & 
Abseiling Equipment 


Ring us for a competitive price or 
drop in for some advice and a chat. 


We specialise in mail order. 


Mention this ad for in-store specials! 

Your local outdoor 
equipment specialist. 

Traks Adventure Equipment Pty Ltd ACN 054 171 489 


358 High St, Penrith 2750 
Ph: 047 312 722 
Fax: 047 316 177 



ASNES 


has the 
BACK COUNTRY/ 
TELEMARK 
ski for you 


t 


Choose from 4 models 

• Nansen A-Ski 73-56-66 17 mm side-cut single camber 

• Telemark Comp 68-56-60 12 mm side-cut single camber 

• Trysil Knut 56-49-53 7 mm side-cut cambered ski 

• Sondre Telemark 63-54-58 9 mm side-cut cambered ski 

All have ABS sidewalls, full-length metal edge, wood core, and come 
waxless or waxable. 


o 


Available from good outdoor shops 
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Clothing for Dynamic Environments 
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for 

Climate 
Control 
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From campgrounds in the Cascades to 
base camp at Chamonix, the new 
WhisperLite Internationale is designed 
for world-class performance in real-world 
conditions. For use around the globe. 
Burns Shellite and kerosene with 
complete field maintainability. Based on 
the award-winning WhisperLite, the 
Internationale will boil one litre of water 
in less than 4 'h minutes, weighs under 



350 grams and folds small enough to fit 
inside a cook-set. 


Also available is the original WhisperLite 
stove, the most popular stove in North 
America for backpackers and climbers; 
and the famous MSR XGK Multifuel 
stove, with 20 years of proven 
performance on major expeditions 
throughout the world. 


trade-off here is strength. These skis should be 
treated with care and put to appropriate use. 
Choose a ski that is constructed to meet the 
rigours of your preferred skiing style. 

Metal edges provide security in icy condi¬ 
tions and protect the ski sole. Continued XCD 
skiing on frozen corn snow or ice can damage 
the bases, especially the soft edges, of skis 
without metal edges. Metal edges will, alas, 
scuff up ski tops, but this damage is usually 
cosmetic. I've yet to see a pair of skis that's 
unusable because the graphics on top are 


Tail Waist Tip 

l~ 


Side-cut 


Single-cambered ski on flat 



Single-cambered ski flexed while turning 


Wax pocket 


Double-cambered ski on flat 



Double-cambered ski flexed while turning 


Positive pattern 



covered with nasty scratches. Edges should be 
checked regularly and kept free of rust and 
burrs. The tips and tails need to be de-tuned, 
or rounded off. 

Most metal edges are made of steel. Some 
are aluminium, which protects the base and is 
lighter than steel but does not have its 'bite'. A 
few skis have a strip of hardened base material 
along the edges. Metal edges add weight and 
stiffen the flex; the latter is sometimes 
overcome by the use of a cracked metal edge 
made up of tiny sections. Another alternative 
is a short metal edge under the foot where 
most pressure is applied. 

Different base materials perform at their 
best in different conditions. Sintered soles are 
resilient, glide well and excel in colder 'new' 
snow. Black graphite bases are softer but excel 
in the wet, 'old' snow so common in the 
Australian snow-fields. P-tex soles are reason¬ 
ably tough and easy to repair. However, 
oxidization can occur quickly and the skis can 
become slow. For top performance, skis 
should be kept smooth and clean and treated 
with an appropriate glide-wax. 
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Waxless or 'automatic' skis now dominate 
the recreational ski market despite the fact that 
a waxing ski, correctly waxed, will always 
glide faster. Waxing for grip adds a whole 
dimension to ski touring; getting it right for 
our changeable snow conditions can be a 
challenge in itself. 

Patterns for grip work like the scales on a 
snake's belly. Fish-scales, steps and 'chemical' 
patterns alike grip the snow when the ski is 
weighted and pushed down, but allow it to 
glide forward. It's a very convenient set-up 
which provides a no-fuss means of getting 
about. The main drawback is drag when the 
ski is gliding, which compromises hard-won 
momentum. Recessed, 'negative' patterns 
create less drag than 'positive' ones which 
protrude from the base of the ski. 

Some patterns are cut into the material of 
the sole, whereas others are made separately 
in strips and inserted. Some brands have a 
comparatively long insert in skis of shorter 
length because the production of inserts does 
not match that of the skis. Such skis fall into 
the realm of 'low-range four-wheel drive'. 

A classic Nordic ski has a stiff second 
camber or curve, also known as a 'wax 
pocket', built in to allow it to glide on tip and 
tail only. In this way the grip wax—or on 
automatic skis, the pattern—creates less drag. 
Single-cambered skis (including some heavy¬ 
touring skis) do not have this pocket. 

The wax pocket may have to be another 
compromise. We know that skis relying on 
grip wax will be fastest (if the correct wax is 
used). But skis relying on a step or fish-scale 
pattern for grip can vary from fast to very 
slow. This will be determined in part by the 
wax-pocket stiffness. Strong, experienced 
skiers will generally select a ski with good 
gliding properties; if not a waxing ski, then 
one with a short pattern and a stiff wax pocket. 
They, will use skill and fitness to make the 
most of what grip is available, and expertise 
to control glide when hurtling downhill. 

However, not all skiers require skis like that. 
In fact, some don't want skis that glide well at 
all; speed scares them. A model with more 
pattern and a softer pocket will give plenty of 
grip when travelling uphill and a comfortable 
degree of glide. For more speed, one can 
always point the skis downhill. Others will 
find something in between to suit their needs. 
That, folks, is the pattern-wax-pocket equa¬ 
tion. Couple this with the flex-side-cut- 
tuming equation and you will be close to 
selecting a touring ski that suits you. 

Once you have a new pair of skis, look after 
them. It won't hurt to spend a little more and 
buy a ski bagi Transport and storage then 
become quite simple. Have the tips and tails 
glide-waxed—or do it yourself—and clean the 
pattern every so often. Pattern-based skis can 
ball up in fresh, wet snow. Applications of 
silicone to the sole, including the pattern, will 
prevent this—even Mr Sheen or Pure 'n' 
Simple will work well. And don't forget: skis 
enjoy lots of outings in the snow and love the 
opportunity to meet other skis when their 
owners take a lesson! ■ 
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MityLite 


The planet’s most powerful 
small light. MityLite is 
lightweight, super compact, 
tough and economical. 

400% brighter, 

400% longer lamp life 
than ordinary pocket lights. 
Weighs 43 grams with batteries. 



PELICAN 

PRODUCTS 


Unconditional 

Lifetime 

Guarantee 


Proudly distributed by 

Outdoor Survival 
Australia Pty Ltd 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong 
Victoria 3175 
Phone (03) 793 4288 
Fax (03) 794 0750 
Send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
for more information on Pelican Products 


NIKWAX 

WATERPROOFING 



Cleans and 
maintains all 
waterproof 
clothing. 
Nikwax Loft’s 
gentle action 
lifts out dirt 
and revitalizes 
all water- 
repellent 
finishes. 



Proudly distributed by 

Outdoor 
Survival 
Australia 
Pty Ltd 

6 Dunn Crescent 
Dandenong 
Victoria 3175 
Phone (03) 793 4288 
Fax (03) 794 0750 

Send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for a 
free colour catalogue 


NIKWAX 



Sundrop and 
Teardrop 


■ Ideally sized 

■ Loaded with features 

The Sundrop day-and-a-half pack and the smaller 
Teardrop can be used in just about any situation. Made 
of 420 denier heavy-duty Trylon® with a 600 denier 
base, they’re ideally suited to day walking and cross¬ 
country skiing and robust enough for rockclimbing. 
Select the one that suits the size of your load! 
SUNDROP for convenient access and streamlined style. 
CAPACITY: 35 litres 

FABRIC: 420 denier heavy-duty Trylon® with 600 denier base 
COLOURS: Red, blue, purple or teal 
WEIGHT I kilogram 
FEATURES: 

■ Double-layered fabrics on base for additional strength 

■ No 10 YKK zip ■ Padded back 

B Four side compression-straps B Sternum strap 

B Base carrying-straps B Dual ice-axe loops 

TEARDROP is a smaller version with most of the 
same features. 

CAPACITY 24 litres 

Proudly distributed by 

Outdoor Survival Pty Ltd 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
Phone (03) 793 4288. Fax (03) 794 0750 

Send a stamped, self-addressed envelope for a free colour catalogue 
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i_jHILD CARRIERS 

Perambulators without wheels—a Wild survey 


I EQUIPMENT 


Buying the family sedan 

Perhaps the number and variety of child 
carriers now available in Australia testify to 
the ageing of our bushwalking population; 
more and more bushwalkers are a little older, 
with children to slow them down somewhat. 
None the less it is a healthy sign that many of 
the next generation are being introduced to the 
bush at a very early age. 

The choice of a carrier in which to get the 
children there safely and in relative comfort 
depends very much on how far you plan to 
walk, how much else you're going to carry, 
how much stamina and patience you 
have—and on your child's temperament. 
Naturally, your comfort and your child's 
safety and comfort are of prime importance. 

If you often walk for more than a couple of 
hours, opt for a carrier that can be loaded on 
the hips. Children are more difficult to carry 
than their equivalent dead weight as they like 
to wriggle in the carrier. A moving weight that 
tugs and pulls on the shoulder and back 
muscles can be excruciating except on a 
relatively short walk. 

Three of the packs surveyed—the Flinders 
Rangers, the Karrimor Papoose 4 and the 
Torpeako—have adjustable frame heights. 
This is a useful feature for long day walks and 
overnight trips, particularly for short people. 
If the frame is too long for the wearer, the child 
may ride so high that the carrier becomes un¬ 
stable; it will also be very uncomfortable. 

If you're planning to walk in rugged terrain, 
a harness or safety belt for the child is 
essential. It's easy to lurch with a stumble on 
uneven ground, or to forget that you've got a 


child on your back when you bend over to tie 
a shoelace. The result can be surprising. We 
once watched a friend bend over and send his 
one-year-old son hurtling out of his pack and 
down a rocky gully. Luckily, the lad was 
virtually indestructible! 

The child's comfort is just as important as 
his or her safety. An unhappy child makes a 
trip miserable for all. Seat height is probably 
of most consequence in ensuring that your 
child will have a good ride. It is amazing how 
children, even very young ones, need to be 
able to see all around. An adjustable seat will 
allow you to keep your child at just the right 
height as he or she grows. 

The width of the 'passenger compartment' 
also affects the child's comfort. Those carriers 
that allow width adjustment mostly do so 
with a system of straps; the Love Baby carrier 
has a reclining back which can allow larger 
children to be carried, albeit at the expense of 
a vertical back support. 

Most of the carriers surveyed have a 
head-rest; this can be a good feature for longer 
walks. However, we have found that our 
daughter is flexible in this regard; she usually 
makes herself comfortable for a nap without a 
head-rest even when one is available. 

Two particularly comfortable carriers are 
the Bergans 105 and the Takka Pak, which are 
virtually identical in design. The Takka Pak 
passed a most stringent test when we loaded 
it with a very tired seven-months-old baby. 

Introducing the next generation to the little 
burdens of parenthood—Sonja Steffen with Sally 
on board, Mt Houghton cave, NSW. Will Steffen 























Born out of a challenge... 




Fairydowrt tents-proven 
in the world's extremes 


your free Fairydown catalogue or your 
nearest Fairydown outlet, write to: 

| Sunshine Ellis Pty Limited | 

- 80 Parramatta Rd, LIDCOMBE NSW 2141 

■ Name. ■ 

I Address. I 

I . I 

..P/Code. 


Assault (alpine use) 

A 2 person, free-standing, integral pitch tent with two-hoop design for great 
strength. Features include twin vestibules and doors, large vents, 10 internal 
pockets, pole sleeve reflector tape and a seam-sealed tub floor. The waterproof 
fly is fire-retardant and seam-sealed with extra storm guy points and an 
emergency tent pole sleeve. Removable snow flaps are available. Weight 2.9kg. 


Fairydown’s new range of three- and four-season tents 
have been developed after several years’ research 
testing in the world’s wildest places. They’ll give 
absolute protection against the elements and yet 
they’re light enough to be carried without undue 
hardship. Fairydown tents are strong when 
assembled and easy to pitch in all conditions. 

Their performance and features are 
unparalleled on today’s market. 

Plateau (alpine use) ^ 

The ultimate alpine tent. A 2/3 person 
freestanding, integral pitch tent with 
8 twin, low-profile doors and vestibules, 

BMarge vents, 11 internal pockets, 
sleeve reflector tape and searr 
tub floor. The waterpreefc fly is 
fire-retardant .and seam-sealed 
■ with extra storm guv points 


(three-season use) 

A 2 person, 3 season, integral pitch 
tapered tent with transverse two-hoop 
system and a waterproof fly which is 
fire-retardant and seam-sealed. 

Features include 9 internal pockets, 
seam-sealed tub floor, internal vents, 
pole sleeve reflector tape and ceiling 
pocket. The inner tent door unzips 
from the top for added ventilation and 
a large vestibule gives access and 
storage. Weight 2.5kg. 














The little lass perked up, broke into a big grin, 
and forgot that it was .well past time for her 

Overnight walks present another set of 
problems. In addition to comfort—even more 
important in this case—the ability to load 
extra gear on the carrier is a vital feature. If 
only the child fits into the carrier, and your 
partner has to haul the camping gear, stove 
and food for the entire family, you'll soon have 
a tired and possibly bad-tempered adult to 
deal with instead of a cranky child! 

Several carriers have carry sacks attached 
which can be used for at least some of the 
child's clothing and in some cases a few other 
small items. The Rhino SPBABC carrier has a 
particularly generous storage capacity. 

On the other hand, we have found that the 
capacity for strapping bulkier items such as 
sleeping bags or tents on to the frame of a child 
carrier is more important than the size of the 
attached sacks. When attaching extra gear to 
the frame, ensure that the child's comfort is 
not impaired; look out especially for freedom 
of leg movement. 

Of the other features, the most significant is 
the carrier's stability when it is resting on the 
ground. This becomes critical if there is only 
one adult to look after the child on the walk or 
when the child is left alone for a moment or 
two around the camp. It is astonishing how 
quickly children can discover the best way to 
tip a carrier over if it is at all prone to 
instability. 

Of the packs we surveyed, the Gerry Carrier 
and the Love Baby (which is very similar to the 
Gerry in design) are the most stable when 
standing alone. The Torpeako is probably the 
next best, but care should be taken when 
loading a child into the others. The Karrimor 
Papoose Classic and the Rhino SPBABC are 
not self-standing and in most circumstances 
require two adults to load a child safely. 

Other features worth considering are the 
ability to remove the child compartment from 
the frame for cleaning; foot support for the 
child; and a small strap at the top of the frame 
for lifting. This last is most useful when there 
is only one adult around. 

We have indicated a nominal maximum 
weight of the child for each carrier, but it 
should be taken as a rough indication only. 
The limiting factor in nearly every case will be 
the ability of the adult to carry the load rather 


than the strength or size of the carrier (we have 
carried a five-year-old in a Gerry Carrier on an 
overnight walk). However, large toddlers may 
find the Karrimor Papoose Classic and the 
Rhino SPBABC carriers too small for comfort. 

For babies less than six or eight months old, 
soft carriers are the choice. Most have a 
front-loading design to keep the baby 
snuggled against the adult's chest, although 
Jolly Jumper has produced a sling that hangs 
the baby on the adult's hip; and Tote-a-Tot is 
a traditional sling—a large swathe of material 
hung across one shoulder in which a young 
baby is cradled as in a hammock. As the child 
gets older (up to two years) it can sit up in the 
sling or be moved to the hip. 

An important consideration is the ease with 
which the baby can be placed in the carrier. 
Features to look for are zips or snaps on the 
side of the baby's compartment and the strap 
or buckle system used to hang the carrier over 
the shoulders. When choosing a soft carrier, be 
sure to test the loading procedure in the shop 
without help from another adult. To fumble 
blindly with buckles on the back while the 
baby squirms on the front is no fun. 

It is also worth considering whether the 
carrier has a waist strap, which prevents 
bouncing and swinging of the baby; whether 
the fabric is washable; the amount of padding 
on the shoulder straps and around the baby's 
compartment; and the amount of head and 
back support for the baby. 

Although they are seldom used for walks of 
more than a day, we took our six-months-old 
daughter in a soft carrier on a four-day trip. 
The combination of the baby on the front and 
a pack full of gear on the back was 
surprisingly comfortable. The weights tended 
to counterbalance one another, but caution 
was required on narrow sections of the track! 

Child carriers have become more elaborate 
and varied over the last five years or so. With 
so many to choose from, it should be possible 
for everyone to find one that's right, no matter 
what the child's size and temperament or the 
adult's strength, stamina and patience. 

Will and Carrie Steffen 

TENTS 


What's your pitch? 

All three of Fairy down's new tents are versatile 
when it comes to pitching. They can be put up 
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fly first; in this way, the fly provides shelter 
while you suspend the inner tent inside and, 
later, last-minute shelter while you pack it 
away again. Or the inner tent can be erected 
without the fly. In all likelihood they will be 
pitched 'integrally', fly and inner going up 
together (in the manner of another tent from 
New Zealand, the well-known Macpac Olym¬ 
pus, to name but one). The Fairydown Plateau 
is a four-pole 'stretched dome' for two or three 
people; the Assault is a lighter, simpler two- 
pole dome for two; and the Whisper, a two- 
pole tunnel for two. All three tents are well 
supplied with attachment points for guy- 
cords and with internal pockets for gear 
storage, and have seam-sealed fly and tub 
floor. The Plateau weighs 3.8 kilograms and 
sells for RRP $699; the Assault, 2.9 kilograms, 
sells for RRP $599; and the Whisper, 2.5 
kilograms, for RRP $475. Distributed by 
Sunshine Ellis. 

Whittled 

The Eureka! Timberlite tent is based on the 
popular Timberline model with its four poles 
arranged in two 'As', and curved ridge. The 
rear A of the Timberlite is lower than that of 
the Timberline; there is a window at the rear 
end and a door at the front; and the fly extends 
nearly to the ground on all sides and includes 
a vestibule. At 2.4 kilograms, the Timberlite is 
over a kilogram lighter than its larger sibling. 
RRP $370. The Eureka! Moon Shadow is another 
lightweight tent with full fly-sheet and 
vestibule. It has a netting roof panel and is 
supported by two shock-corded aluminium 
arches. Weight 1.9 kilograms; RRP $330. Both 
imported by Johnson Camping. 

RUCKSACKS 


Rare breed 

New from Outgear of Footscray, Victoria, are 
the Crocodile and Alpine Crocodile rucksacks, 
medium-capacity packs with an adjustable 
harness available in three lengths. Their two 
compartments can be converted to one; even 
when in divided mode, long items such as tent 
poles can be slipped the full length of the pack 
at the back (against the wearer's back) and at 
the adjacent comers. There is a zipped pocket 
in the Ud of both packs; on the front, the Alpine 
Crocodile sports a crampon patch and 
attachment loops for one ice tool. Both packs 
are made of 10-ounce canvas reinforced with 
Cordura. RRP for the Crocodile is $329; and 
for the Alpine Crocodile, $339. 

Tanned bottoms 

Two handsome new day packs from JanSport 
are made of Cordura Plus, a softer version of 
the heavy-duty Cordura nylon fabric, with 
split-leather bottoms. The Blackbird is a 
teardrop design and the Bonanza opens at the 
top with a zip. Both are about average 
day-pack size and have one zipped external 
pocket and a key-tag inside. The Bonanza sells 
for around $69, the Blackbird for around $72. 
JanSport Clipper travel packs are also made of 
Cordura Plus. 

The JanSport Super Light day pack is a very 
lightweight affair, made of rip-stop nylon, that 
folds into its own mesh outer pocket. It has 
about the same capacity as the Blackbird but 
occupies a fraction of the space when packed 
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Protected Environments 






for future generations to enjoy! 

Protected environments by definition, are valuable. They cannot be replaced. 
As other recorded images fade with time, Kodachrome slide images keep 
living longer than any other color film. 

Kodachrome film - Sharp images, color consistency and a level of 
realism unmatched by other slide films. Now available with improved 
processing turn around by Kodak. 

Protect your memories today, for future generations to enjoy. 



Kodak KODACHROME SLIDE FILM 

Kodak and Kodachrome are trademarks of Kodak (Australasia) Pty. Ltd. 



i for action on the move. SIGG’s ingenious Traveller Cookset weighs just 1.13 kg and is only 10 cm 
high. You’d never think it contained an efficient spirit burner, two pans and a lid/frying pan. Plus a double 
wind screen for all-weather protection. This tough special-steel set is already a D 

The Travellers Companion. 


classic with hard-boiled travelers. SIGG — hot stuff on the road. 


Distributed by 


Wt 


Phone Melbourne 
(03) 419 4211 
Fax (03) 417 1610 
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away and, at 200 grams, is only a third of the 
weight. RRP around $26.50. JanSport is 
distributed by Outdoor Survival. 



From the sheep's back to yours 

In a country with increasing stockpiles of 
unwanted wool, it was perhaps to be expected 
that people would find new and surprising 
ways to make use of the excess. Accordingly, 
we present the wool-filled sleeping bag. No, 
it's not two blankets zipped together. Made in 
Australia by Puradown, the Wool Bag has a 
layer of wool fibres quilted between a nylon 
outer shell and a 'Qualitex' inner (the latter 
fabric looks and feels very like cotton). The 
Wool Bag is of sewn-through construction and 
is not especially thick, but it does have a hood 
and a draught flap over its two zips. Still, the 



Winter home 
improvements 

Two ideas for greater 
comfort in the snow 

Wild Special Adviser and hardened 
snow camper Glenn Tempest 
reminded us of these two tricks. 


The space available in a tent pitched 
in the snow can be dramatically 
increased by digging a pit in the area 
covered by the vestibule. Depending 
on the depth of snow and the size of 
the vestibule, this pit can be deep 
enough to let you change your boots 
and cook dinner while sitting 
comfortably at the entrance to the tent; 
to store packs in during the night; or 
even to stand in. There's no need to 
dig out the entire area; leave some 
shelves around the edges for loose 
items. You'll need a snow shovel. 

There are sleeping bags available 
with a section at the foot covered in 
Gore-Tex or one of the other 
waterproof/breathable fabrics to 
protect against dampness from tent 
walls or snow shelters. Few people 
will feel like buying a new sleeping 
bag for the sake of a Gore-Tex foot 
alone; many, however, will already 
own an ideal alternative. Simply zip 
up your waterproof/breathable 
parka or anorak and slip 
the foot of your 
sleeping bag 
inside it. Voild! 

Wild welcomes 



recommendation on the label—'suitable for 
very cold conditions'—should be interpreted 
with caution. Weight is 1.8 kilograms; the 
resilient wool fibres appear to be about as easy 
to compress as most synthetic sleeping-bag 
fillings—that is, much less easy than down— 
and the Wool Bag makes a moderately bulky 
package. It sells for RRP $120. 

Puradown also makes sleeping bags filled 
with Thinsulate Lite Loft synthetic fibre. The 
Classic 2 has 600 grams of Thinsulate in two 
offset-quilted layers and is a little warmer than 
the Wool Bag; the Classic 3 has a third layer—a 
total of 900 grams of filling—and is warmer 
again. Both bags taper slightly at the feet and 
open with two zips protected by a draught 
flap. Total weights are 1.2 and 1.6 kilograms, 
respectively; the Classic 2 sells for RRP $190 
and the Classic 3 for RRP $245. 

Hallmark of New Zealand has a new range 
of down-filled and synthetic sleeping bags in 
both slightly tapered and mummy designs. 
They are distributed by Sunshine Ellis. 

Gentle ribbing 

Fancy the warmth of a self-inflating, open- 
cell-foam sleeping mat but can't bear the 
thought of parting with your Li-Lo? The Insul- 
A-Wave mat, with its longitudinal ridges like 
those of an air bed, may make the transition 
easier. It measures 180 x 60 centimetres and 
weighs 1160 grams. Two straps are attached to 
prevent the rolled mat from unrolling. Import¬ 
ed by Camping Warehouse, Toorak, Victoria. 
RRP $105. 

Going light on the wallaby 

Those swaggies must think we bushwalkers 
are a tough lot. A company called Thermal 
Swags Australia (where else?) of Nerang, 
Queensland, has released a swag of new 
products which include the Squatter, de¬ 
scribed as a multi-purpose thermal and 
waterproof base; and a variety of relatively 
lightweight swags and groundsheets, each 
with a 'Squatter' built in. It's a five millimetre 
mat of closed-cell foam wrapped in a thin, 
aluminium-foil 'radiant barrier', all welded 
between a PVC base and a PVC mesh top. 
Suggested applications: as an addition to a 
swag mattress; or on its own as a bushwalker's 
mat. Not for the Therm-a-Rest generation, 
thanks! The Squatter rolls up to the size of a 
closed-cell-foam mat of equivalent dimen¬ 
sions (183 x 53 centimetres) and weighs just 
over a kilogram. It looks very durable. RRP 
$52. 

CLOTHING 


Dressing down 

Mont Icicle jacket and pants are down-filled, 
compact and lightweight—350 grams for the 
jacket and 340 for the pants. Both have zipped 
pockets, and cuffs of Volesse stretch nylon; the 
pants have a draw-cord at the waist and the 
jacket has a full-length zip. They are an 
alternative to synthetic fleece and pile 
garments for snow-camping and other such 
pursuits, though not if you expect to get too 
wet. RRP around $180 each. 

Trip it 

The Mountain Designs Light Fantastic anorak 
was designed to be light enough for the 
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Nordic skier who goes out for a day to carry 
in a bum bag or day pack. It is made of 
lightweight rip-stop Gore-Tex and weighs 460 
grams in a medium size, comes in two colour 
combinations (one with bright trim, for 
cyclists) and costs RRP $239. Matching 
overpants cost RRP $149. 



Kinetix Volesse ski pants and top. 


Day tourers may also be interested in a 
selection of Volesse tops for skiers made by 
Kinetix of Malabar, NSW. Volesse is a variety 
of stretch nylon which has no remarkable 
insulating or weather-repelling properties but 
often makes a comfortable intermediate layer 
when 'thermals' are not enough and fleece or 
a shell garment would be too warm. The tops 
have a zipped polo neck and zipped pockets. 
Kinetix ski pants, also of Volesse, are made in 
a wide range of contrasting colours, patterns 
and prints, some of which are new this year. 
Prices for the pants range from about $49 to 
$69 depending on the weight of the fabric and 
on whether they are plain or patterned; and 
for the tops, all in heavyweight Volesse, from 
about $60 to $70. 

Mountain Designs, too, is making Volesse ski 
pants this year—in plain colours and combin¬ 
ations. They sell for RRP $65 plain, or $69 
multi-coloured. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Follow your nose 

The Brunton Micro-Mapper compass is a tiny, 
basic model for use with maps. A 180" 
protractor and a magnifier are built into its 
base, which is marked with two map scales. 
RRP $14. The Smoke Chaser model has a 
magnifier, two map scales and a centimetre 
rule in its rectangular base, and luminous 
points. The rotating compass capsule is 
marked in increments of two degrees and can 
be adjusted for magnetic variation. RRP $22. 
Both imported from the USA by Grant 
Minervini Agencies. 

Recycled light 

The Solabeam solar-powered rechargeable torch is 
a piece of Australian-made electrickery that 
tackles the problem of wasteful battery 
disposal without the need for a separate 
battery charger and a routine for using it. 
Small solar panels built into the Solabeam's 
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Nalgene Trail Bottles 

Guaranteed Tough! Guaranteed Leak-proof! 


Nalgene trail bottles are made to laboratory 
standards and tolerances from performance- 
specific resins. They are light, resist extremes 
of heat and cold, and will take heavy use 
without leaking ... ever. Nalgene bottles have 
no rubber seal-ring to disintegrate or get lost, 
threads are strip-proof, and walls are uniformly 
thick and strong. There is a Nalgene bottle for 
every application: red nylon for petroleum fuels, 
white high-density polyethylene for water and 
food, brown for meths, clear Lexan 
(polycarbonate) for extreme strength; wide 
mouths for easy filling, square shape for 
efficient storage. See the full range at your 
specialist bushwalking shop. 


Both these bottles were three-quarters full when 
they were run over by a Land Cruiser. The 
Nalgene bottle on the left is still intact, retains 
its shape and has not leaked a drop. The 
expensive metal bottle has been severely 
deformed and lost considerable volume. We 
don’t suggest that Nalgene be used for speed 
humps, or that you test your bottle this way. 
However, you can be confident that Nalgene 
makes the most resilient and leak-proof bottles 
available. 



Distributed by Outdoor Agencies 
- (02) 517 1338. Available from 
all good outdoor stores. 




CANDLE 

LANTERN 


by UCO 

Light 

Compact 

Effective 

Reliable 

Cosy 

Available in alloy or 
brass. The 85 mm 
spring-loaded candle 
gives nine hours of 
steady light. 
Telescopes to 
almost half its 
height for easy 
storage. No 
batteries. No waste. 
No problems. 



Distributed by Outdoor Agencies 
(02) 517 1338. Available from 
all good outdoor stores. 


Dine Out with Alliance 



When you’re far from home, be 
prepared with Alliance Freeze Dri pre¬ 
cooked meals. Nutritious, ultra¬ 
light and ruggedly packed, these 
easy-to-prepare 
meals will go as 
far as you do. 

Alliance 
Freeze Dri — 
where ‘dining 
out’ takes on 
a whole new 
meaning. 


Alliance Freeze Dri 


Alliance Foods Limited 
PO Box 845, Invercargill, New Zealand 
Telephone (03) 214 2700 

Fax (03) 214 2719 


Australian Distributors: Richards McCallum (Aust) Pty Ltd Phone (03) 419 4211 / Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd Phone (02) 517 1338 
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Distributed by 

CAMPING WAREHOUSE AUSTRALIA 
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• Natural fibre 
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polycarbonate body charge the two AA 
batteries that power it—any time the torch is 
left out in reasonably bright light. It recharges 
at a reduced rate indoors or on a cloudy day; 
even a spell under a 60-watt incandescent 
desk lamp is said to work nearly as effectively 
as a warm, sunny day. When fully charged, the 
Solabeam will operate for around an hour 
with the bulb provided, or for considerably 
longer with a slightly less powerful bulb. 
Circuitry is minimal and construction is 
simple and quite robust. Seals protect against 
water penetration though the Solabeam is 
not—nor is it advertised as—waterproof. With 
the wrist-loop and Velcro patch provided, and 
perhaps some additional improvisation, it 
should be possible to fix the unit securely on 
the outside of a pack for daytime charging. 
The Solabeam weighs 185 grams, costs RRP 
$33 and is made by Suntek of Mt Waverley, 
Victoria. 

Cameras 

Two new compact, lightweight 35 millimetre 
cameras from Minolta feature automatic zoom 
with manual override. The Riva 90c and Riva 
70c have lenses with a focal-length range of 
38-90 and 35-70 millimetres, and weigh 320 
and 265 grams (without batteries), respec¬ 
tively. Most other functions of both models, 
including film transport, focus and exposure, 
are battery-powered and automatic. The lens 
of the 70c retracts and is protected behind a 
built-in lens cover when the main switch is 
turned off. The 90c sells for around $450, the 
70c for somewhat less. Imported by Kayell, 
Sydney. 

Divide and conquer 

Loft Automatic is a liquid soap for waterproof 
clothing and Loft Down Wash, as the name 
suggests, is a liquid soap for down-filled clothing 
and sleeping bags. They just happen to be the 
same liquid soap under different names. 
Nikwax, the manufacturer, apparently tired of 
trying to explain that one product could do 
both jobs, and hit on the split as a solution. 
Both are sold in a 300 millilitre bottle for $11 
and are distributed by Outdoor Survival. Take 
your pick! 

Forget the 'Docs'— 
give me Blundstones 

In Equipment, Wild no 42, it was reported that 
Rossi walking boots and shearers' boots were 
achieving a certain chic well beyond the bush 
and the farm. Now it seems that Blundstone 
boots, especially the elastic-sided variety, are 
having similar success. According to a report 
in Melbourne's Herald-Sun, the Tasmanian 
manufacturer has sold 20 000 pairs to fashion 
outlets in the United Kingdom through a 
distributor who spotted the boots while on a 
working holiday in Sydney and smelled an 
opportunity. Blundstones have even appeared 
twice in the pages of The Face, a magazine 
which is to Britain's young and stylish what 
Wild is to the bushwalkers of Australia. 

Let me think...what did I do with my old 
Blundstones? ■ 
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ANTARCTICA 


Major Australian work 


Antarctica: Beauty in the Extreme 

by Jonathan Chester (The Five Mile Press, 
1991, RRP $39.95). 

Antarctica: Beauty in the Extreme is an apt title 
which expresses Jonathan Chester's pervad¬ 
ing enthusiasm for high latitudes. Turning the 
pages, one shares much of his zeal and 
sensitivity. Pictorially the work allows for the 
proper appreciation of the large-scale plates, 
including several double-page spreads. In 
empathizing with the author-photographer 
one realizes that his is a rare vision embracing 
not only the extremes of restless blizzard and 
infinite calm, but the heaving floes of the ice 
break-up, its colossal bergs, and the change¬ 
able glory of polar light. 

Chester takes his photographs on the move, 
his seals and penguins—and his people— 
unposed, surprised in passing. Also notable 
are many aesthetic and scientific references 
which can be interpreted only by reading 
beyond the cited lists and titles. Chester's 
book provides sufficient encouragement. 

An Antarctic handbook, it contains in¬ 
formation on how fortunate tourists, properly 
equipped and guided, may see much of 
Antarctica for themselves. 

Antarctica is an ambitious, popular offering; 
a general survey ranging from the portrayal of 
those minutiae on which the Antarctic 
ecosystems depend to the vast, awe-inspiring 
world of ice. The full-page plates of mosses 
and lichens, of krill sustained by, and 
contributing to, the extreme marine world of 
the phyto- and zoo-plankton, will be new and 
intriguing to the majority of readers. 

Antarctica is a major continent of world 
significance. Those who have served science, 
technology or even tourism may wish for 
precise locations of scenes depicted. Mosses 
and lichens are less evident in reality than one 
might suppose from the vivid examples given 
(mostly from the Antarctic Peninsula). There 
should be a detailed, accurate map to provide 
the necessary index to the generalized 
treatment of the white south. On another level, 
one misses a worthy representation of the 
exquisite aurora—a glory of winter in high 
latitudes. 

Jonathan Chester accomplishes much in the 
seven brief, gently didactic, concluding 
chapters, in which he blends vision with 
explanation; always consistent, always essen¬ 
tial. Through his images and words the prom¬ 
ise of his introduction is fulfilled. No one 
could read this book without gaining a greater 
appreciation of the unique qualities of the 
Antarctic, and of why it should always remain 
as it is—a pristine, untamed and unique wil¬ 
derness. 

John Bechervaise 

Wilderness in Australia: Issues and 
Options 

by Margaret Robertson, Kevin Vang and 
A J Brown (Australian Heritage 


Commission, 1992, RRP free from AHC, 

GPO Box 1567, Canberra, ACT 2601). 

In 1989 the Australian Government made a 
commitment to the preparation of a 
wilderness discussion paper. The paper was to 
provide background material and options for 
action as a basis for public discussion. 
Wilderness in Australia is the result. 

The history of attitudes to wilderness is set 
out in careful detail, working towards a 
definition. That eventually proposed was: 

A wilderness area is an area that is, or can be 

restored to be: 

■ of sufficient size to enable the long-term 
protection of its natural systems and biological 
diversity; 

■ substantially undisturbed by colonial and 
modern technological society; 

■ remote at its core from points of mechanized 
access and other evidence of colonial and 
modern technological society. 

There is also a good survey of the values of 
wilderness, the current extent of wilderness in 
Australia, the requirements for management 
and the policy options available. 

The understated style, without special 
pleading or emotional rhetoric, is powerful: 
the facts speak eloquently for themselves. 

An issue developed in some detail is the 
relationship between the wilderness ideal, on 
one hand, and the concept of Aboriginal 
ownership of the land, on the other. The roots 
of the wilderness ideal might be thought to 
relate to the idea of terra nullius, which was 
used to justify dispossession of Aboriginal 
peoples. Moreover, to impose a Western 
wilderness concept upon traditional owners is 
a form of cultural domination. 

The idea of wilderness involves the absence 
of signs of Western civilization. As European 
Australians grow to understand the land not 
as empty, but as a place full of Aboriginal 
cultural significance, the idea of wilderness 
takes on a richer meaning. 

This is important to bear in mind when 
seeking to protect and manage land with 
wilderness values which is traditionally 
owned. The various ways of dealing with such 
a situation are discussed in detail in Wilderness 
in Australia. 

The work surveys the literature on 
Australia's wilderness and it is remarkable 
how much there is; the bibliography runs to 
some 16 pages. 

The proposals for government action are 
well considered. They include constitutional 
reform (the environment is no respecter of 
State boundaries, and it is time the Common¬ 
wealth had the power to make laws for the 
protection of the environment), Common¬ 
wealth wilderness legislation, suggestions for 
intergovernmental co-operation, and several 
specific matters which can be carried through 
by regulation or other executive action. 



Southern elephant seals (Mirounga leonina), 
Antarctica. Photo by Jonathan Chester, repro¬ 
duced from Antarctica: Beauty in the Extreme. 

As this is a discussion paper, there is 
opportunity for the public to comment, and 
details are in the book. Given that it was only 
published in February 1992, it is unfortunate 
that the closing date for submissions is said to 
be 27 March. Send yours in anyway. 

There can be little doubt that Wilderness in 
Australia is a landmark and will be a key 
reference for years to come. 

Brian Walters 

NPA Guide to National Parks of 
Northern New South Wales 

by Peter Wright and the members of the 
National Parks Association of New South 
Wales (NPA of NSW, 1991, RRP $39.95). 

Since its formation in 1957 the National 
Parks Association of New South Wales has 
proposed that many areas of NSW be made 
National Parks. That a number of these 
proposals have been accepted is testimony to 
the good work the association has done. It 
relied on the expertise of its widely spread 
membership on matters such as vegetation, 
geology and natural features. Often, an article 
would appear in the association's journal 
summarizing the results of an investigation 
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into a particular natural area. There was 
always much in these reports to tempt new 
visitors. 

This book has been compiled in a similar 
spirit. Much credit must go to Peter Wright. 
He has used the knowledge of many members 
of the association who contributed to 
particular sections, and of staff of the National 
Parks & Wildlife Service, to put together this 
comprehensive volume. It covers NSW parks 
(and many State Recreation Areas and Nature 
Reserves) from the Queensland border south 
to the Hawkesbury River area. 

There is a chapter for each of the many parks 
described. Landforms present, the history, 
vegetation, wildlife, activities and facilities are 
given. The information is presented in a clear 
and concise fashion. The special character¬ 
istics of each area—for example, a particular 
vegetation type or its recreational features— 
have been emphasized. The description of 
each park includes location details and a 
well-drawn map. The parks are grouped 
together in logical sections such as 'the 
Northern Rainforests' and 'the Great Escarp¬ 
ment Forests'. The text is interspersed with 
many black-and-white photos and there are 
two sections in colour. 

It is good to see that the production of this 
guide, which has relied on input from a large 
number of contributors, has been a success. I 
look forward to seeing its future companion 
volume covering the south of the State one 

David Noble 

Baw Baw National Park: Resources 
and Uses 

by the Victorian Department of 
Conservation & Environment (Victorian 
Government Publisher, 1991, RRP $5.00). 

Baw Baw National Park: Proposed 
Management Plan 
by the Victorian Department of 
Conservation & Environment (Victorian 
Government Publisher, 1991, RRP $8.00). 

The Baw Baw National Park, east of 
Melbourne, incorporates the wild Baw Baw 
Plateau and an adjacent section of the 
Thompson River valley to the south-east. The 
park is popular with sld tourers, bushwalkers 
and rafters. These two reports are designed to 
identify the management issues and to set out 
a blueprint for park management. 

As it is necessary to read the reports in 
conjunction, it is annoying that they have been 
published separately. 

This said, the planning team that prepared 
these reports has done excellent work. 

The Resources and Uses document details the 
park's outstanding natural and conservation 
values. The park has several rare or threatened 
plant species; this has contributed to its rating 
as a site of national botanical significance. 
Moreover, it has important fauna, including 
species which are rare and endangered (such 
as Leadbeater's possum, the broad-toothed 
rat, the sooty owl and the Baw Baw frog), and 
this has led to the plateau section of the park 
being declared part of a site of global 
zoological significance. The Baw Baw 
National Park is particularly important. 

It is impossible in this brief review to do full 
justice to all the issues raised in the Proposed 
Management Plan. One which will affect 


walkers is the total banning of campfires on 
the Baw Baw Plateau, something most 
wilderness lovers will appreciate is necessary 
in view of the increasing campfire scars and 
the lack of readily available firewood in this 
mainly sub-alpine zone. Throughout the 
proposed management plan, some care has 
been taken to protect the wild character of the 
plateau itself. 

A discussion of the management of Baw 
Baw National Park inevitably raises the 
question of the park's notoriously illogical 
boundaries. In order to manage the park 
properly, it will be necessary to extend it so 
that complete ecological communities are 
contained within its boundaries. The report 
was silent on this matter, doubtless because 
the brief related to the park as it now is, but 
urgent action is needed on this front if a 
rational management plan is to be 
implemented. 

Some four-wheel-driving will be permitted 
in the eastern (lower) section of the park, and 
although this is limited, it should be 
recognized that four-wheel-driving other than 
on public roads is inappropriate in National 
Parks. 

There is an opportunity to comment on the 
proposals, but time is running out. 

It is hoped that adequate resources, 
particularly in the form of staffing, will be 
made available to protect this magnificent 
area properly. 

BW 

Promises to Keep 

by Jesse Brampton (Literary Mouse Press, 
1992, RRP $18.95). 

The experience of wilderness is an inner as 
well as a physical one, and good wilderness 
writing explores both aspects. In Promises to 
Keep, Australian bushwalker Jesse Brampton's 
epic journey along the famous Appalachian 
Trail in the USA parallels his own spiritual 
voyage. 

To walk the Appalachian Trail is a major 
achievement in itself: the trail, across the 
Appalachian Mountains in the east of the 
United States, stretches some 3415 kilometres, 
and passes through 14 States on its way from 
Springer Mountain in Georgia to Katahdin in 
Maine. 

At times I would have preferred more detail 
about the human history of the trail. It is a pity 
that there are no photographs, and more 
humour and a lighter touch would have lent 
the book the grace it lacks. But, in the end, it is 
the honesty of the writing which makes 
Promises compelling reading. 

Brampton was not afraid to take the difficult 
path of facing the good and the bad in himself 
as he made his way north, and of following his 
discoveries to their logical (often painful) 
conclusion. 

I found myself wanting to journey with him. 

BW 

Skiing Off the Roof 

by Rick Walkom (Arlberg Press, 1991, RRP 
$39.95). 

The name Kosciusko Chalet has belonged to 
several buildings at Charlottes Pass on the 
Main Range, the first being built in 1930 after 
the area had already seen recreational skiing 
for over 40 years. 
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The chalet has been important in the 
development of both downhill and 
cross-country skiing, and has a unique culture 
of its own. Rick Walkom worked in the chalet 
for ten years before writing this history. 

One of the book's most striking features is 
the array of historic photos, including the 
burning of the chalet in 1938, the remains of 
Kunama Hiitte after the avalanche in 1956, 
and many evocative shots of the way things 
were for recreational skiers in days now gone. 

Many will find the wealth of detail too 
esoteric, but even those who have only passed 
through the chalet on their way to remoter 
areas will find that Skiing Off the Roof provides 
hours of browsing. 

BW 

Green Light for the Alps 

by the Victorian National Parks Association 
(VNPA, 1992, RRP $6.00 plus $1.50 postage 
from VNPA, 10 Parliament Place, 

East Melbourne, Vic 3002). 

This report presents the Victorian National 
Parks Association's response to the three draft 
management plans that cover the Alpine 
National Park. It not only argues a strong case 
for the VNPA's position on many manage¬ 
ment issues, but also includes summarized 
historical, scientific, statistical and economic 
information which makes it a valuable re¬ 
source document. It is not a glossy and does 
not contain photographs, but its 60 pages of 
text provide a good basis for anyone wanting 
to know what the management problems in 
the Alps are, and how they may be tackled. It 
could well be sub-titled 'An Alpine National 
Park Fix-it Manual'. 

The mere fact that an area becomes a 
National Park does not guarantee that its 
natural and recreational values will be 
protected. Rather, it becomes subject to 'death 
by a thousand cuts' under increasing pressure 
from a wide range of users. The Alpine 
National Park is a classic example. 

The VNPA's opposition to grazing, mining 
and logging in the park is predictable and 
logical—and entirely reasonable. The eco¬ 
nomics of the grazing issue documented in the 
report are particularly stark. Graziers pay the 
government $4 a beast each season, despite a 
recommendation by the government's own 
pricing panel that the charge should be $18. 
This returns to the government only $40 000 
each year, far too little to cover even its own 
associated administrative and supervisory 
costs. In a time of great austerity and of the 
'user pays' principle, one is left wondering 
why alpine grazing has not been stopped on 
economic grounds alone; or, alternatively, 
why the grazing fees have not been increased. 

Recreational issues dealt with include 
four-wheel-driving, cross-country skiing, 
commercial tours, horse-riding, trailbike use, 
cycling and huts. A selection of the VNPA's 
policies on these are: that the Alpine Walking 
Track and its feeder routes should be totally 
free of vehicles and horses; that no new 
'through routes' should be opened for 
four-wheel-drives; that horse-riding should 
be confined to vehicle tracks and excluded 
from all alpine vegetation; and that the 
MUMC Hut on Mt Feathertop's North-west 
Spur should either be moved to a less visible 
location or be demolished. 
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WILDERNESS AND 
NATIONAL PARK 
FLIGHTS 

To or from: 

Melaleuca or Cox Bight 
Maria Island 
Moores Valley 
Scotts Peak 
Cradle Mountain 
WE DROP YOUR 
SUPPLIES 

WE BOOK YOUR BUS 
TRANSPORT 
WE PICK UP FROM CITY 
OR HOBART AIRPORT 
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Base: Cambridge 
Aerodrome, Hobart. 
Postal Address: GPO Box 
45IE, Hobart 7001. 
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Fax: (002) 48 5528 


It is recommended that various roads and 
tracks be closed; these include the tracks into 
Cowombat Flat and over Davies Plain, the 
track from Bluff Hut along the Howqua- 
Jamieson Divide to the base of Mt Clear, and 
the Howitt Road over the Snowy Plains at 
Minogues Look-out. 

The lights may be green, but the car of 
government decision-making, with four flat 
tyres, an empty petrol tank, and the Legislat¬ 
ive Council heaving on the handbrake, will 
need a lot of pushing to get it over the 
crossroads. This report provides traction for 
the people who are pushing. 

Tasmania-1:25 000 series of maps 

(Tasmap, RRP $7.95 each). 

With many of the bushwalking areas of 
Tasmania now covered by the 1:25 000 series 
of topographic maps, it is perhaps appropriate 
to review this series. Bushwalkers will prefer 
these maps to the 1:100 000 variety. 

Tasmania is a small State but has lagged 
behind in producing high-quality, detailed 
topographic maps suitable for bushwalkers. 
When I first visited Tasmania in 1975, most of 
the State was newly mapped at 1:100 000, a 
scale inadequate for revealing much detail. 
Bushwalkers would supplement these with 
various sketch maps, or with out-of-print 
maps from partially completed series such as 
the Du Cane 1:63 360 and Sf Clair 1:31680 
sheets. With their smaller contour interval, 
these maps were of much benefit to 
bushwalkers—particularly to those venturing 
off tracks where good navigation is essential. 
Provisional maps for parts of the South-west 
covered the same area as the 1:100 000 maps 
that replaced them. They were printed in only 
two colours (black creeks and rivers, brown 
contour lines) but, at a scale of 1:63 360 and 
with a 50-foot contour interval (about 15 
metres), they gave far more of the sort of 
topographic detail required. The 1:100 000 
maps with their 40 metre contour interval 
simply left too much out. 

So how do the new maps measure up? I 
recently completed a walk over parts of 
Tasmania's Central Plateau. Much of this area 
is an incredible complex of thousands of lakes 
and tarns. Using the new 1:25 000 maps, 
walking through this maze was very easy. This 
series has a contour interval of ten metres. 
Lake and stream detail was very good and 
vegetation information was also accurate. It 
was possible to keep to the white areas on the 
map and avoid the pockets of scrub marked in 
green. On the 1:100 000 maps this area was a 
uniform white. 

As mentioned above, not all the 
bushwalking areas have been covered by this 
series. Parts of the far South-west, including 
the western edge of the Arthur Range and the 
Frankland Ranges, have not yet been mapped. 
Also not yet available are maps covering the 
coast from Macquarie Harbour to near Prion 
Beach. These should become available over 
the next few years. 

Of great interest to bushwalkers are those 
maps that cover the Central Plateau, Cradle 
Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park, the 
Spires and Denison Ranges, Mt Anne, the 
Southern Ranges and most of the Arthur 
Range. The Arthurs look good at such a scale 
although the sheets split the range in 
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inconvenient places (most of the Eastern 
Arthur section is on one map but Federation 
Peak is on a different one; and three maps will 
be needed to accommodate the Western 
Arthurs). 

The new maps contain more names than the 
older sheets—many more lakes are named in 
the Eastern Arthur Range, for example. The 
worst feature of the new maps is their 
cost—around $8 a sheet. They cover only ten 
per cent of the land area of the 1:100 000 maps 
(and are only two-thirds the size of 
comparable NSW 1:25 000 maps) so you will 
need many maps for a long trip. 

DN 


Mount Wellington Walk Map 

(Tasmap, 1991, RRP $7.50). 

This new edition of an old favourite at a 
scale of 1:15 000 is sure to be popular. Now 
printed on glossy paper without the cumber¬ 
some cardboard cover, it features a brilliant 
photo overlooking Hobart from the Zigzag. 
This view encapsulates the spirit of many 
walks on the mountain and is bound to entice 
ground dwellers to explore their mountain's 
lofty heights. 

Inside, the printing now shows roads only 
in red and tracks in black, a colour scheme 
much easier to follow than that used on the old 
edition. The reverse side still features an 
informative nature study and fascinating 
historical information. 

Stephen Bunton 

Map of part of the Croajingolong 
National Park 

by S R & P N Brookes (Victorian Mountain 
Tramping Club, 1992, RRP $4.50). 

Like all other Victorian Mountain Tramping 
Club maps, this one is produced by bush¬ 
walkers for bushwalkers. 

Whilst it does not cover the entire National 
Park, it contains the popular areas between 
Wingan Inlet and Mallacoota Inlet, including 
Sandpatch Point and Genoa Peak, as well as 
Mallacoota itself. 

Glenn van der Knijff 

Other titles received 

Bali & Lombok-A Travel Survival Kit 

by Tony Wheeler and James Lyon (Lonely 
Planet, fourth edition 1992, RRP $17.95). 

Mountaineering: The Freedom 
of the Hills 

by the Mountaineers (Mountaineers, fifth 
edition 1992, RRP $34.95). 

Russian Phrasebook 

by James Jenkin (Lonely Planet, 1992, 

RRP $5.95). 

South-east Asia on a Shoestring 

by Tony Wheeler (Lonely Planet, seventh 
edition 1992, RRP $27.95). 

The Australian Urban Survival 
Handbook 

by John Wiseman (Collins/Angus & 
Robertson, 1992, RRP $27.95). 

The Good Leisure Guide 

by Julie Morgan and Andrew Cunningham 
(GLG Publishing, 1992, RRP $15.95). 

USSR-A Travel Survival Kit 

by John Noble and John King (Lonely 
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controlled oven capable of turning out all manner 
of baked goodies: pizza, bread, cake, biscuits— 
anything you might cook in a conventional oven. 

Plus, it can double as a frying pan or covered 
skillet (great for popcorn), enhancing its value 
and saving you bulk and weight in your pack. 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Phone: (02) 264 2994 Fax: (02) 264 2035 




The Explore series packs by 
Modan combine a “V” frame 
with a unique, fully adjustable 
harness system, which allows 
instant adjustment even while 
wearing the pack. 



The Yeti is a slim alpine- 
style double-compartment 
pack. There are two sizes, 
both adjustable in 
volume: 55-70 litre and 
65-85 litre. 


The Trip is a convertible travel pack- 
now it’s a suitcase, now it’s a 
rucksack. The single-compartment 
main pack comes in two sizes—45 and 
60 litres—both with zip-off 18 litre 
day pack. 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Phone: (02) 264 2994 Fax: (02) 264 2035 
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ijUIDEBOOKS 

Debate shifts into overdrive 


I WILDFIRE 


I have walked extensively in South-west 
Tasmania and was pleased to read John 
Chapman's letter in Wild no 43. His arguments 
are decisive and irrefutable. 

The most important point he makes is that 
not guidebooks but pictures in calendars and 
books and, most significantly, word of mouth 
(not mentioned) are the main drawing power 
to these areas. Guidebooks manage and direct 
people once they are there, controlling usage 
of tracks, routes and campsites. 

By allowing well-prepared and highly 
scenic trips to these magnificent areas, the 
guides have also served greatly to increase the 
awareness and commitment of walkers. The 
strong resistance to all major threats to 
Tasmanian wilderness in the last decade, 
cuminating in the enormous pro-con¬ 
servation support for the World Heritage Area 
management plan, is in no small way due to 
Chapman. 

The critics should wake up to themselves. 
To John Chapman: well played. 

Andrew Menk 
Hornsby, NSW 

The last two issues of Wild have included an 
escalating debate on guidebooks, with John 
Chapman and Martin Hawes each making 
valid points. Despite this, the debate is still a 
long way from putting the issue in the right 
perspective. Some of the most critical 
points—such as the poor quality of much 
Australian bushwalking literature, the 
differences in the motives of guidebook 
authors, and the poor standard of recreation 
management in Australian National Parks— 
have been almost overlooked because of 
polarization of the debate... 

It is particularly disappointing that some 
eminent bushwalkers seem to be totally 
unaware that well-designed guidebooks can 
play a very positive role in preventing 
environmental damage and erosion of 
wilderness values. Martin's desire for a 
universal code of ethics is a move in the right 
direction, but is covering ground which 
should have been explored a long time ago by 
any responsible guidebook author. There is a 
world of difference between responsible and 
well-designed guidebooks and those that 
simply tell people how to go from A to B in the 

As a guidebook author, I am also very 
critical of many guidebooks, particularly if 
authors appear to be mainly motivated by 
commercial ambitions, the simple desire for 
recognition or even the well-intentioned but 
often damaging aim of wanting to share the 
benefits of their bush experiences. My primary 


motivation when I first became involved in 
writing guidebooks in Queensland was 
actually to reduce the environmental impact 
in bushwalking areas, especially in those of 
greatest wilderness values... 

I believe that the communication of strong 
environmental messages is a field where 
many Australian guidebooks can be 
improved. Much degradation in bushwalking 
areas is caused by abuse rather than overuse... 

Another issue facing guidebook authors is 
how they can help to protect areas from 
overuse. Omitting an area is not always the 
answer for conservation-minded authors, 
since often authors with less environmental 
sensitivity simply use the opportunity to grab 
a niche in the market. However, a great deal 
can be achieved if authors use imagination 
and forethought to divert attention from the 
classic bushwalking localities by, say, finding 
and promoting walking opportunities in 
regions which have lower wilderness value or 
are better able to cope with additional 
visitors... 

A practice which all guidebook authors 
should adopt is to have their material 
reviewed by the relevant National Park 
rangers. At the very least, this will help to 
eliminate errors and ensure that the book 
complies with (and supports) management 
policies... 

An issue which has been overlooked in this 
debate is the poor quality of management of 
Australian wilderness and semiwilderness 
areas by National Park management 
authorities. Why haven't management 
authorities (rather than guidebook authors) 
taken the lead well before now in determining 
which bushwalking areas can cope with 
additional usage and which should be left 
unpublicized?... While I realize that political 
and financial factors often lie at the heart of 
these questions, I can't help feeling that lack 
of visionary thinking in the higher echelons of 
some State government bureaucracies has also 
been a contributing factor. 

A final issue in this debate is the strong 
requirement that any restriction on 
guidebooks (such as the localities that can be 
described) does not erode political or com¬ 
munity support for wilderness preservation... 
The Franklin dam would not have been 
stopped if many thousands of people weren't 
annually tramping and rafting in Tasmania's 
wild areas. Guidebooks inevitably change the 
way people use natural areas, but ultimately 
most of the answers to this dilemma do not lie 
in restricting publication of guidebooks. 
Rather we need to continue to expand the 
National Park estate and improve recreation 


planning better to provide for the full 
spectrum of nature-based recreation activities, 
including bushwalking. 

Ross Buchanan 
Bushpeople Publications 
Goodna, Qld 

Mass debate? 

Over the years there has been debate over the 
sense of humour and judgement, or otherwise, 
displayed in some Wild articles and 
photographs. But surely there will be little 
debate over the article and photographs in 
Wild no 44, 'A Gentleman Visits Lake Tali 
Kamg'. 

The article is not funny. It is offensive, 
boring and self-indulgent. It is of no worth to 
Wild readers. In fact it is detrimental to the 
values that are important to them; values 
which Wild professes to support. 

As the byline of the story indicates. Lake Tali 
Kamg is regarded as 'remote and mysterious'. 
Yet the activity described must have detracted 
from the enjoyment of the area by those who 
had the misfortune to be there at the same time 
as those (ten, at least) clowns, by damaging 
these very characteristics. It is clearly an 
intrusive activity, and the rude stares from 
other walkers, mentioned in the article, were 
well deserved. 

The stares may also have had something to 
do with the dog, prominent in most of the 
photographs. Is it appropriate for Wild to 
display such a clear breach of one of the 
fundamental regulations of our National 
Parks? ( The event described in the article took 
place before Lake Tali Karng was included in a 
National Park. Editor) Or don't Wild staff know 
that the lake is in the Alpine National Park? 
And this same issue solemnly editorializes on 
the importance of our National Parks and 
wilderness! 

On another level, the depiction of turban- 
wearing native servants performing menial 
tasks is most inappropriate and, again, is 
simply not funny. 

One can reflect on the reaction to an 
equivalent article in, say, a shooting or 
four-wheel-drive magazine. But would those 
magazines be silly enough to print such an 
article? A full retraction is the least that Wild 
readers can expect. 

Duncan Brookes 
Ascot Vale, Vic 

Living fossils 

...You...surely have done a great deal to foster 
the spirit of adventure and conservation. It has 
been my intention to congratulate you on your 
work for some years, but it has taken the last 
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SUPERIOR DESIGN - SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 


The very best for outdoor, camping and rescue use. 




Professional Lighting Instrument 


Advanced Technology, Superior design, 
Unsurpassed Performance - Legend is 
the new generation mini-flashlight 
designed for the professional. More 
features than ever before. 

• Push button switch • One hand 
operation • Spot to flood beam focus 

• Serial No. for I.D. • Rubber sleeves 
on head and barrel for grip • Aircraft 
grade aluminium • Waterproof O-ring 
seals • High intensity bulb • Computer 
designed reflector • Switch, lock • 6 
colours • 4 sizes • Made in USA • Wide 
range of accessories • D-cell size also 
available. 

Approved by NASA and used by 
astronauts in the Space Shuttle, 


SPYDERCO CLIPITS 

Award winning Spyderco Clipit Knives are a forceful 
combination of the finest stainless steel and hi-tech design. 
With the “incredible” Spyder-edge, these knives cut with ease. 
Unique pocket clip design makes them easy to carry. Several 
sizes available to suit all requirements. 



Just released - all new Spyderco “Lightweights” designed for 
the weight conscious individual still desiring the very high 
performance. Blades boast the same tough G-2 stainless but 
feature superlight Dupont Zytel handles with integral clothing 
clip. 2 new models. Endura (77gr) & Delica (50gr). 




SUPArSTROBE 


This light may 
save your life! 


AL MAR 4X4 TOOL MATE 


A design evolution, the Toolmate is a modern example of a utilitarian 
multi-purpose tool originally conceived for the Commandoes in WW2. 
Forgotten until now - the heavy duty 4x4 features 2 full sized blades 
- both conventional (77mm) and the incredible Spyder-edge (70mm) 
as well as a Phillips screwdriver, combination standard screwdriver/ 
file, and a wire cutter/pliers. Your solution to those everyday chores 
that are required in every household. Constructed from the very best 
AM-6 steel and sheathed in a heavy duty leather sheath, the 4 x 4 
is meant to be used under the most demanding of conditions. 


This new Emergency Strobe 
for Warning and Distress 
marking is suitable for Hikers, 
Motorists, Rescue services, 
Campers, etc. Hundreds of 


• Compact (10cm tall) • 

Durable • One alkaline D-cell 
to operate • 24 hour plus run 
time (same intensity) • Up to 
several miles visibility • Clear 
lens for maximum visibility • 

Very economical • Waterproof 

• 200,000+ peak candle power. 

Now available in 2 models - pin only and pin-magnet 
combination - these Supa-Strobes are very economical to 
operate. The pin-only model is covered by U.S. Mil Spec 
standard for waterproofness. The incredibly tough high impact 
plastic body, with polycarbonate lens and brass military switch 
ensure long term durability. Made in the USA these units are 
approved by the U.S. Coast Guard. 


LEATHERMAN TOOL 

Full size Pliers in your pocket and more. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES: ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD 


P.O. BOX 201, ROZELLE NSW 2039. PH: (02) 818 1955 FAX: (02) 810 8776 

















ance Guaranteed 


The Wilderness Equipment 
product you choose 
today is the result of 15 
years' manufacturing 
experience with modem 
materials and equipment. 

But what actually matters is ' 
"How well does it work?" Like J 
you, we require durable, 
efficient function in adverse 
conditions. If you're wet, 
we're wet. 

Every product is made in i 
Australia. The WE logo and 
the Gore-Tex diamond are 
your guarantee. Go for it! j 


You encounter unique and 
extreme sleeping conditions 
when camping in the snow. 
We have unique methods of 
combating these. 


SLEEPING BAGS 
FOR THE SNOW 


UNIQUE CONDITIONS 

■ Moisture content is high 

■ Cold temperatures 
“1 Everyt 




PO Bax 83, Fremantle, TO 6160 

Uncompmmised Design 


| WILDFIRE 


edition (Wild no 43), with two old stamping- 
grounds, Heard Island and Federation Peak, 
to jerk me out of my usual torpor and actually 
to do something about it... 

In 1988 I had the rather foolish notion that 
it would be good to see the top of Federation 
Peak again after 40 years... 

Well, we didn't make it, but gave it a fair 
nudge. It soon became obvious that someone 
had been in there and pushed all the hills up 
steeper and higher and that Hughie wasn't 
prepared to turn on the favourable weather of 
40 summers past. There were compensations, 
though. 

One day we were plodding along and heard 
the sound of singing coming towards us and 
soon the choral bodies came into view. They 
looked at us...with that sort of condescending 
superiority reserved by the young and fit for 
the weak and elderly and asked us what we 
were doing there, where we were going, had 
we been there before, and so on. We told them 
that we were going to try for the peak and had 
been there before. 

'Oh, when?' We consulted and reckoned 
that it must have been 40 years ago. 'But the 
peak wasn't climbed until 40 years ago!' Then 
the sweetest moment of all, when all tiredness 
and aches vanished, and we told them that we 
had been the first. I must admit that they were 
suitably impressed although I cannot 
remember now whether we were referred to 
as living history or living fossils... 

Fred Elliott 
Tuross Head, NSW 


Scouting for boys 

I represent the Manly-Warringah Area Alpine 
Activities Committee of the Scout Association 
of Australia and on behalf of the committee 
wish to take issue with the item headed 
'Garbage' on page 29 of Wild no 44. We 
understand that the source of this article was 
Mr Ian Wilson, who sent a letter of complaint 
to the committee in September 1991, accusing 
a skiing party from our area of deeds similar 
to those discussed in your article. 

Firstly, care for the environment, respect of 
other people and property are fundamental to 
the Scouting philosophy as represented by the 
Scout Law and Promise. All members pledge 
to abide by this Law and Promise on joining 
the association. We are deeply offended that 
an article would be published in your 
magazine alleging breaches of this philosophy 
without your journalists first checking facts of 
this matter. Mr Wilson was not able to provide 
any credible evidence to our committee to 
back up his accusation that Scouts were 
involved. We believe that because the 
allegations appear in an article as opposed to 
a letter to the Editor, they will be regarded as 
facts by your readers and not as accusations, 
which they are. We condemn your magazine 
for not presenting a balanced view of this 
incident. 

Secondly, due to the seriousness of the 
accusations, the matter was subject to a 
rigorous investigation by our committee in 
October 1991. The result of this investigation 
was that whilst members from our area were 
camping at Guthega Creek at the time, the 
party was found not responsible for the 
degradation alleged in your article. Mr Wilson 
was advised of the results of this investigation 
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Arkos Cortina Lite 
Hiking Boots 

You may not have been to the Dolomite 
mountains in Italy, but your boots have . . . 
that is, if your boots are the Italian-made 
Arkos. Research and development use the 
advice and support of alpine guides and 
climbers. Their philosophy is simple: make 
walking boots lightweight, comfortable and 
durable. Cortina Lites are double stitched 
around the tongue and heel for extra strength. 
One-piece full-grain leather upper supporting 
feet in comfort. Two-piece sculpted collar for 
perfect flexibillity and a firm fit. Soft, full-grain 
leather lining and collar. Multi-layer shock¬ 
absorbing microporous rubber midsole. 

Skywalk sole with deep lug pattern for perfect 
grip and stability on all terrains plus heel 
and toe reinforcement. For those who 
appreciate comfortable, lightweight boots when 
walking. 

At an Intertrek store near you for only $239 


Torre Mountain Craft 40 High Street, Toowong 4066. Phone (07) 870 2699 
Mountain Equipment 291 Sussex Street, Sydney 2000. Phone (02) 264 3146 

upment • tuwnrt it rot 4. Wollongong 2500. Phone (042) 29 6748 
Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports 47 Wollongong Street, Fyshwick 2609. Phone (06) 280 6033 
Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports 4 Oatley Court, Belccnnen 2617. Phone (06) 253 2699 
The Outdoor Experience 518 Macauley Street, Albury 2640. Phone (060) 21 5755 
The Wilderness Shop 1 Carrington Road, Box Hill 3128. Phone (03) 898 3742 
Jolly Swagman 107 i lizabeth Street. Hobart 7000. Phone (002) 34 3999 
Bogong itreet Melbourne 3000. Phone (03) 600 0599 




POLARTEC 
FOR KIDS 


Your children will enjoy the 
outdoors more if they have 
warm and comfortable jac¬ 
kets like us. Children are 
continually growing, so our 
sizing allows for growth and 
has great “hand me down” 
value. 

Polartec is tough, easy to care 
for and looks good as new for 
many, many years. 

Keep an eye out for our ever 
increasing Mountain Kids 
range. 


CHILDREN LOVE THE 
OUTDOORS TOO! 

, , , Mountain Kids Classic 

faJiMlpftot co/kr 

Tv// nM 

I(oSg bans/ ularmer' 

£/a.&ic sbjle^ 
fibbing cojjj 


Perth Cottesloe Hawthorn Mefeile Morwell 

862 Hay St 31 Jarrad St 654 Glenferrie Rd 377lEjlfl tWb rSt 20 Tarwin St 

(09) 322 4774 (09) 385 1689 (03) 818 1544 ( 03 >i6» (051) 34 3411 

Katoomba Sydney Brisbane FortitMe Valley Palm Beach 

190 Katoomba St 494 Kent St 105 Albert St 224 Barm Pde 1099 Gold Coast Hwy 

(047) 82 5999 (02) 267 8238 (07) 221 6756 (07)^9895 (075) 98 3232 

Mail order PO Box 295 Broadway Qld 4006 Phone 008 0TO$# 


Canberra 

7 Lonsdale St Braddon 
(06) 247 7488 
Adelaide 
121 Grenfell St 
(08) 232 0690 







































6 - 9 OCTOBER 


National Convention Centre 
Canberra 


f Proven, cost-effective way\ 
1 to reach your market! J 


* No entry to general public 

* Modern, luxurious venue 

* Convenient location in CBD 


BOOK NOW 'N 

Only a few 
stands left! , 


TRADE ONLY! 


All enquiries should be directed to: 

Australasian Summit Promotions P/L 
P.O.Box 53, Brunswick, Vic. 3056 
Phone/Fax: (03) 384 1702 



BHUTAN 

- The Snowman Trek - 

A rare opportunity to join a select 
group traversing 11 passes over 
5000 metres on the borderlands 
of Bhutan and Tibet. For details 
of this and our other challenging 
expeditions in the Himalaya, 
please call 

Sydney (02) 264 3366 

Melbourne (03)670 8400 
orToll Free on 008 803 688 


Ourr 

Adven 

JJL. 

IWORLD EX 


Our new International 
Adventures brochure is 
out now. 


WOULD EXPEDITIONS 


MOUNTAIN DESIGNS ARE 
CROSS-COUNTRY 
SKI SHOPS TOO! 



Our range of hardware caters 
for: 

■ Classical 

■ Skating 

■ Track Skiing 

■ Telemarking/XCD 

With the most respected 
brands like: 

Fischer • Trak 

• Madschus 

• Karhu 


We have some exciting 
new designs in Gore-Tex 
and Polartec clothing. 
They will make your time 
in the snow very 
comfortable. 

Improve your control— 
try the new NNNBC 
System available at the 
following Mountain 
Designs stores. 


We have a whole range of accessories including: 

• Waxes • Pole Tips • Baskets • Scrapers 
■ Ski Hire available 
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UGH ADVENTURE 


WITH THE AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL OF MOUNTAINEERING 


ABSEILING AND CLIMBING ADVENTURES WITH AUSTRALIA’S LEADING CLIMBING SCHOOL! 
COURSES FORM 


ABSEILING FOR BEGINNERS 

OUR BASIC ABSEILING PROGRAMME IS ONE OF OUR MOST 
POPULAR COURSES! 

Abseiling was once used solely by rockclimbers and mountaineers as a means by 
which they could safely descend from mountains and rocky crags they had just 
climbed. Today abseiling or rappelling as it is sometimes known has become an 
important technique in many areas including rescue work, scientific expeditions, 
military use and of course it is enjoyed by many as an exhilarating adventure sport in 
its own right! 

This complete course in abseiling is suitable for beginners with little or no previous 
experience. If you can walk, you can abseil! 

Cost $70 

27 Jun, 4 Jul, 25 Jul, 1 Aug, 29 Aug, 5 Sep, 26 Sep, 3 Oct, 24 Oct, 7 Nov, 28 Nov, 5 Dec, 12 Dec. 





ROCK I (basic) 

Considered the finest course available for the novice! 


The weekend begins with a short audio visual, instruction in the fundamentals of 
abseiling and basic rockclimbing. You will experience the art of safe movement 
on rock, utilizing various foot and handholds, rope handling, tying knots, belay 
techniques and basic technical information. Your guide will then take you on 
several selected easy rockclimbs. After this course you will be able 
competently to follow experienced leaders up short moderately graded 
rockclimbs. This course is an ideal introduction to rockclimbing. 

Cost $160 

27-28 June, 25-26 Jul, 29-30 Aug, 26-27 Sept, 24-25 Oct, 28-29 Nov, 12-13 Dec. 


“Smcc 7Hau*tfai*t4Vu*ty 

Our basic mountaineering courses are regarded by many as being the 
finest available in this country. You will be met by Australia’s leading 
climbing instructors at Jindabyne where you will be fitted out with the 
latest equipment and then transported in our four-wheel-drive minibus, 
over-snow vehicle and then by ski to our base camp which is situated 
close to our excellent training areas. 

Over the next five days you will be taught all the latest techniques in 
modern mountaineering by our expert instructors. Some of the subjects 
covered include: The use of specialized snow and ice climbing equipment 
such as ice axes, ice hammers, crampons, ice screws and snow stakes. 
How to set up secure belay anchors in snow and ice. Rope handling and 
belaying skills for mountaineering, snow and ice climbing skills, snow 
survival and camping are just some of the subjects covered and then put 
into practice. 

Cost $650 

3-7 Aug, 17-21 Aug, 7-11 Sep. 


^$'0F 
MOUNTAINEERING 


CONTACT US TODAY 
FOR A COPY OF OUR COLOUR 
CLIMBING COURSE BROCHURE 

AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL OF MOUNTAINEERING 

182 KATOOMBA ST, KATOOMBA 2780 
Tel (047) 82 2014 Fax (047) 82 5787 










IT’S NOT HOW LIGHT YOU 
MAKE HIKING BOOTS, IT’S 
HOW YOU MAKE ’EM LIGHT 

The lightweight Vasque Sundowner has a 
foot-conforming, removable insole for cushion 
comfort. Its Gore-Tex® sock liner keeps your feet 
feeling nice and dry from sun-up to sundown. 

Your feet have the solid support of a natural 
rubber wedge/midsole that cushions shock. And 
the Vasque lug sole really hugs the terrain. 
World-class boots for men and women! 



Roughing it was never so pleasurable 


Quick ’n’ Easy Outdoor Foods 

AlpineAire quality meals are so complete, many can be prepared in their own 
pouches. They are free of preservatives, MSG, artificial flavours and colours. 
AlpineAire’s inherent good taste results from an innovative approach to outdoor 
cuisine. Most AlpineAire products are freeze-dried. This process retains more nutrients 
and creates a lightweight, shelf-stable product as close as possible to its fresh and 

Unlike other recreational food products, our generous serving sizes are realistically 
gauged to the expectation of hungry adventurers. They are easy to prepare with 
nearly any heat source, and many can be eaten as is or require only the addition 
of hot water; when cooking is necessary, it is only for a few minutes. Vacuum packed 
and nitrogen flushed to maintain freshness, AlpineAire foods will endure the most 
extreme conditions—from lush jungles to fog-shrouded peaks. 
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We have been manufacturing quality outdoor equipment for over 
30 years. This experience, combined with up-to-the-minute 
technology and Australasian design, gives you the Hallmark range 
for today . . . 




“Brilliant new harness...” 

Giving unsurpassed comfort and strength. 

A fully featured range for trekking, travel and 
bushwalking. 


Proven tent performance...” 

Enduring extremes or summer 
breezes. Hallmark quality means 
safe shelter. 


“NEW INNOVATIONS FROM 
ONE OF THE OLDEST 
QUALITY MANUFACTURERS / 

4 °# 9 ° 


Inspect the brand-new Hallmark range of packs, tents, sleeping bags, 
Malden fleece, wet-weather apparel and accessories at selected leading 
equipment outlets. 


“Designed for Australian conditions ... 

From snow camping to lightweight travel, 
the Hallmark range of premium down and 
synthetic sleeping bags have you covered. 


Enquiries: Sunshine Ellis Pty Ltd 
_Phone (02) 748 1711 










TOP OF THE 
WORLD WITH 
LONELY PLANET 



Authors Garry Weare and Stan 
Armington have over 35 years' combined 
experience leading treks in the Himalaya. 
In the fully revised editions of these 
practical guides they give detailed day- 
by-day route descriptions of some of the 
world's most exciting treks. 

You'll also find information on hiring 
porters; health and safety; preparation 
and planning; equipment; and advice on 
environmentally friendly trekking. 

These guides are invaluable resources 
for independent trekkers and group 
trekkers alike They prove that you don't 
need to be a mountaineer to experience 
the magic of the Himalaya. 


For a free catalogue of the complete range of | 
Lonely Planet guides, send this coupon to . 
Lonely Planet Publications, PO Box 617, • 
Hawthorn, Vic 3122, fax (03) 819 6459 or call | 


(03) 819 1877. 

Address:. I 

I 
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REPAIRS-ALTERATIONS 
TO OUTDOOR CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 

2nd Floor, 377 Little Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic 3000. Phone (03) 670 2586 


I 


PIONEER CANOE 
SAFETY RECALL 



If the Pioneer Canoe (illustrated) is 
not fitted with an additional buoyancy system it may 
not have sufficient buoyancy when capsized in certain conditions. 

Nylex Rotomould is recalling all Pioneer Canoes not fitted with an 
additional buoyancy system. Please return your Pioneer Canoe to the 
place of purchase and Nylex Rotomould will arrange for it to be modified | 
by the addition of a front and rear buoyancy system. All costs associated 
with the modification, including transport costs, will be borne by Nylex 
Rotomould. 

Your Pioneer Canoe should not be used until it is modified and then 
only in accordance with normal safety standards including use by two 
people only, both wearing securely fitted life-jackets or buoyancy vests. 

If you have any queries please telephone 
Mrs M. Watkins at Nylex Rotomould on (03) 551 2111 
or toll free 008 335 195. 
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Brave enough to have a good, 
penetrating look at yourself and how 
you handle life? 

Adventurous enough to tackle 
the unknown and to face new 
challenges? 

Bold enough to risk new social 
relationships and to work with other 
people to achieve? 

Strong enough to leave all that is 
familiar and to seek an understanding 
of your future? 

Excited enough to want to go on 
expeditions, cave, raft, rockclimb, 
abseil, canoe, ski? 

Interested enough to want to 
see some of the most magnificent 
mountains, bushlands, rivers, rain 
forests and natural places in 
Australia? 

and Courageous enough to 
decide that NOW is the time to find 
out what Outward Bound really is all 
about? 

To find out more phone (008) 26 7999 
or send the slip below to: 

■ ^AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD 
BOUND FOUNDATION 

Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. • 


P/CODE.PHONE. 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON 

□ Pack & Paddle Camps 

□ Standard Course (aged 17-30) 


L,. □ Adult Course (aged over 30) 

\ ' * . _ AW WINTI 
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Versatility 

One Planet sleeping-bags from J&H 
are ideal for Travelling, Trekking and 
Recreational Bushwalking. They 
pack down to virtually nothing and 
you can move the down from top to 
bottom for variable comfort control. 



Value!! 

Made in Australia by J&H Adventure 
Wear. One Planet sleeping-bags are 
great value and come with a lifetime 
warranty on materials and 
workmanship. 


© ONE 
PLANET 

For the complete ONE PLANET story, 
please send this coupon: 

Name_ 

Address.. 
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No more the 
myth, at last a real 
BUNYIP is here 


THE 
BUNYIP 
IS HERE! 


205 Gipps Street, PO Box 5, Abbotsford, Victoria 3067, Australia. Telephone: (03) 417 2122. Fax: 61 3 416 0830 


Here is a boot which will 
withstand all that Australia 
can throw at it. 

Designed by Australians 
especially for Australian 
conditions, each boot 
features special purpose-built 
elements. From the fine¬ 
grained, all leather uppers to 
the purpose-designed Vibram 
soles, here is a collection of 
bush boots for anything from 
that leisurely stroll to an 
expeditionary yomp. 


AUSTRALIAN 
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Why are Eureka Tents sold 
and recommended by more 
specialty outdoor stores than 
any other brand? 



Timberline Tents in use by 
Tim Macartney-Snape 
during the 1990 sea 
to summit expedition 


Photo courtesy Australian Geographic 


It’s simple! Eureka has the largest range, has proven 
reliability and is great value for money! 



Eureka! 

For a free colour catalogue contact 

Johnson Camping, p.O. Box 798, Ryde, NSW 2112. 

Phone (02) 748 0199- Fax (02) 748 0803. 












Nature uses the evaporation of body moisture to cool your skin when you’re hot, but 
that evaporation can be a real killer in cold weather. If you want to keep warm, you 
have to keep dry - and that’s where chlorofibre scores over other fibres. 
Chlorofibre garments move perspiration away from the skin with uncanny 
effectiveness. They insulate like nothing else you’ve ever worn. They wash and dry 
easily. Most other fibres do not move moisture away, they swell and retain it. Scientific 
tests prove Chlorofibre moves it in 8 seconds! 

The next best is polypropylene in 4 minutes. 




Makes You Look Great 
Peter Storm (Australasia) Pty Ltd 

4b Wilmette Place, Mona Vale. NSW. 2103. Australia 
Telephone: (02) 997-3611 — Fax: (02) 997-4316 


Available in 
White and Navy Blue 


Chlorofibre takes 8 seconds 








